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ABSTRACT 


DISCOVERING A NEW IDENTITY: THE ENCOUNTER 
OF TWO CONGREGATIONS 
BECOMING ONE 


by 
Yvette Lovett Martin 
United Theological Seminary, 2015 


Faculty Mentors 
Daryl! Hairston, D.Min. 
Lucius M. Dalton, D.Min. 


The context for this project was Gethsemane United Methodist Church in Columbus, 
Ohio. It examined the impact and effect of an unintentional merge of two congregations; 
a traditional long-standing congregation over one hundred years old, and the other a 
contemporary congregation having closed within five years of its inception. The project 
will show how the past identity of each congregation affects the development of a new 
identity. The research methodology was qualitative; a method which served to facilitate 
awareness, while illuminating the necessity for examining history to, in theory, produce a 


healthy, blended community, representative of the current congregation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“Discovering a New Identity; The Encounter of Two Congregations Becoming 
One” is a project birthed out of the experience of serving as pastor of Gethsemane United 
Methodist Church. Learning the history of the church and becoming aware of the union, 
albeit through an unintentional merge, of two congregations, sparked an interest in 
examining how the two groups embarked upon their journey of developing an identity 
representative of the congregation as it 1s today. 

The three foundational components that have helped to establish the framework 
for this project include biblical, historical and theological perspectives on becoming one. 
The biblical foundation provides scriptural references to God’s desire for God’s church, 
which is unity. The historical foundation highlights the history of mergers within the 
Methodist church. Lastly, the theological foundation highlights Pastoral Care Theology, a 
particular school of theological thought that is applied to the process of becoming one. 

Following the discussion of the foundational components is a theoretical 
component, which discusses resources, or the lack thereof, available to guide churches 
through the process of a merger. This section further discusses differences among 
denominations while also comparing tools used in corporate mergers with those of the 
church. 

In order to examine the history of each congregation and its impact on the current 


congregation, a focus group was formed in order to facilitate discussion and learning. 
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This methodology gave each member of the group an opportunity to not only learn more 
about each other, but also to see each group’s necessity and its importance in the journey 
toward becoming one. 

What was discovered throughout this process was a genuine willingness of the 
people to grow. Their openness to embark upon a journey of recognizing the differences 
between their individual pasts and their present, and discovering the impact that their 
unintentional merger has had on their church family, is to be applauded. It is only with 
the kind of genuine openness and commitment that the group participants brought to this 
project that awareness takes place, therefore making way for the process of truly 


becoming one. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Spiritual Autobiography 


The author was the youngest child in a blended family, and as a child, was always 
aware of this. But while there was an awareness of belonging to a blended family, there 
were no distinctions made between siblings by her parents. All the siblings were 
encouraged by the parents to not focus on differences between them. The parents set the 
tone for the family, and all of the children were expected to follow that tone. The author, 
being the youngest, was able to learn the history of each of the other siblings and their 
life as they knew it before their families became blended. There were two girls with the 
father, one boy with the mother, and one girl, the author, between the mother and father. 

After graduating from high school, the author attended Bowling Green State 
University in Bowling Green, Ohio, for one semester and then returned home. Though it 
was not her original plan, she stayed away from college for two and half years. As she 
prepared to return, she realized that fitting in, essentially the process of blending with 
classmates, would be a challenge. Re-entering college as a freshman at the age of twenty- 
one was not unheard of, but not necessarily common. The author’s return to college at the 
age of twenty-one, however, would prove to be an experience, in retrospect, that 


informed the life of her ministry and focus of this project. The author’s initial educational 


focus was on business, but after spending time away from college and in the work force, 
she realized working with families was her passion. This realization led her to major in 
social work, obtaining a Bachelor of Science in Social Work degree. 

The author’s first job within her social work career entailed case management. 
Through this work, it was the interaction with families, including families of origin and 
foster families alike, that provided the author with further insight into the importance and 
impact of family history. Social work served as a foundation for the ministry that lay 
ahead. Many of the biological families that the author worked with were blended 
families, and foster families by their very nature are blended families. It became clear that 
history played a significant role in the life of the existing family, whether biological or 
foster. 

After working in social work for four years, the author made a career change, and 
began working in higher education administration. This career choice led her to the path 
of the call to ministry. While working at Emory University, the author was made aware 
of Candler School of Theology. It was her intent to take a few biblical foundation courses 
there to prepare for the eventual pursuit of a Master’s degree in counseling, but the 
degree in counseling never materialized. In 2003, the author found herself enrolled full- 
time in Candler’s Master of Divinity program; she would subsequently transfer to Wesley 
Theological Seminary in Washington, D.C. and complete the degree there. By this time, 
the author had acknowledged her call to ministry, and as part of the requirements for the 
Master of Divinity degree, she served as a student pastor for two years. 

While serving as a student pastor, it became evident to the author that the 


dynamics of a church family were no different than those of a biological family, or even 


the foster families that the author had worked with previously in the field of social work. 
The church where the author served her internship housed a small Methodist 
congregation, consisting of a few core families. Each family had a long-standing history 
as members of the church, and each core family was committed to the work of the 
church. Reflecting on her time with that congregation, the author developed a new 
awareness of the interaction between the families. This ministry experience not only 
helped shape the author’s ministry then, but has served as a foundation for an enlightened 
perspective on church family dynamics observed in the current context. 

After graduating with a Master of Divinity, the author served as an associate 
minister for six years. During this time, she served in leadership roles in the areas of 
spiritual development and teaching, and she continued learning about the dynamics of 
church families. The skills obtained during this period have been invaluable and 
necessary for the project at hand. While no two congregations are the same, the tools that 
one may utilize in various ministries can be similar, if not the same. 

The Methodist church which the author currently serves is located in a Columbus, 
Ohio neighborhood, and is the context of this project. Columbus is the largest city in the 
state, and is centrally located on the Scioto River. Columbus is also the state capital, and 
is the home of The Ohio State University.’ The church was originally located in a suburb 
southeast of Columbus, but moved to its current location, within the city limits, in 2009. 

The immediate area includes an elementary school, a high school and a park. 


Unfortunately, the elementary school was one of many schools slated to close within the 


'City of Columbus, accessed December 15, 2012, http://www.cityofcolumbus.org. 


Columbus City Schools district beginning with the 2014-2015 school year. The park, 
however, is quite busy with little league football during the summer months. 

While the area appears to be a safe family environment, it is regularly affected by 
criminal activity. The church has some outreach efforts in the neighborhood, such as a 
food pantry that is open to the community twice per month, but the people seen on 
Sunday mornings are not the faces of the neighborhood. The church has struggled to 
retain parishioners from the immediate surrounding areas, however its members and 
regular attendees primarily come from areas outside of the church’s neighborhood. 

The church is now comprised of two Methodist congregations that experienced an 
unintentional merge in 2009. By unintentional, it is meant that there was no strategic and 
purposeful plan enacted to facilitate the joining of the two congregations. One long- 
standing congregation, chartered in 1830 and traditional in its style of worship,” joined 
with another contemporary congregation that was chartered in 2005 but was open less 
than five years.” 

The long-standing church had been in its location since 1882, and was in the heart 
of a suburb of Columbus. The need for space prompted the search for a new location and 
the launch of a capital campaign that would raise money to prepare them for the move. 
The church was to purchase land and build, but plans for building did not materialize. 
The church then leased a building with the intent to purchase but the land upon which 


that building stood was sold, and the church would face yet another move. 


*“Pickerington: Gesthemane [Fairfield County],” Local Church History Collection. Archives of 
Ohio United Methodism, Ohio Wesleyan University, Beeghly Library, Delaware, Ohio. 


3“Community of Faith UMC,” Closed Church Collection, Franklin County Box 28 and 29, 
Archives of Ohio United Methodism, Ohio Wesleyan University, Beeghly Library, Delaware, Ohio. 


When the time came to launch a new ministry, the contemporary congregation 
was given a building by their conference. In 2008, three years after the inception of the 
ministry, the founding pastor resigned. The following year, the church closed its doors; 
the members of the congregation were left to find another church to call home. 

According to archive records, the contemporary congregation was made aware of 
the long-standing congregation, and there were some discussions concerning an official 
merge. While the documentation indicates the possibility of moving forward with the 
official merge, the end result would prove to be otherwise. 

In 2009, the long-standing congregation was given a building; the same building 
that housed the contemporary congregation. While the long-standing congregation began 
making changes, members from the contemporary congregation began returning. As a 
result, an unintentional merge took place. However, the two congregations were not 
guided through a planned and strategic process that would enable a true blending of the 
two entities. 

After the joining of the two congregations, the face of the long-standing church 
began to change; the congregation and the worship became more diverse. With increased 
diversity, the congregation’s demographics began to match the demographics of the 
neighborhood. Though still not attended by persons from the neighborhood, the long- 
standing congregation, once primarily Caucasian, became a predominantly African 
American congregation, as was representative of the newer, contemporary congregation. 

Some of the struggles most expressed were in regard to grief and loss, and the 
need for spiritual direction. Congregants are striving to nourish and strengthen their 


relationship with Christ, as well as participate in the growth of the church, but they are 


very much subjected to the affects of the unintentional merge. With so many added 
influences that seem to go against who Christ destined them to be, their struggle to be 
confident, secure and grounded in order to create a healthy identity 1s great. 

The impacts of blending a family are not always discussed. When two families 
merge, there is a need for deliberate attention to be given to each family. That deliberate 
attention should include recognizing the impact that their past identity will have on the 
development of a new identity, i.e., one representative of who they are becoming 
collectively. 

As mentioned earlier, during the author’s childhood, her parents made it a point 
not to treat one child different than another, and they taught the siblings to treat each 
other as equals. While that was important in terms of the children from each side being 
accepted by the parent from each side, it was also important in terms of mutual 
acceptance between the children. In a family coming together, if the children focus on the 
character of the parents and follow their positive lead, the merge has the potential to be 
almost seamless. If the children, however, lose the focus provided by the parents and do 
not follow their lead, the merge could be unsuccessful. The parental figure in the context 
of the church is God. When the focus remains on God, the children of God live out the 
standard set by God. 

The intersection of the author’s family history, work, and ministry experiences in 
the context 1n which she serves is ironic to say the least. As a product of a blended 
family, the striving and struggling that the author experienced while discovering a new 
family identity has served as nothing short of an asset to the author’s current context. 


Social work could not be a better foundation upon which to stand as she attempts to 


facilitate awareness and health. That foundation, coupled with her ministry experience, 
has aided the author and all involved in this project to form a new perspective, and move 
toward the potential for success in the process of discovering their identity. 

One of the foundations on which the project rests and which will be used to shed 
light on the concept of becoming one will consist of a biblical foundation, specifically 
including a biblical passage that speaks to the focus necessary to achieve a healthy blend, 
and a biblical passage that speaks to the end result of that focus. Achieving a healthy 
blend requires redirection, reconnection, and renewal, which in turn will result in 
stability, security and healthy self-esteem. 

Webster defines the term merge as “to cause (two or more things, such as two 
companies) to come together and become one thing: to join or unite (one thing) with 
another.” With this definition, merge could be applied to most anything, as it states “two 
or more things,” come together, and those things could potentially be companies, ideas or 
churches. 

An examination of the history of the Methodist church reveals that the foundation 
for Methodists is God and the experience is of God and with God. Unfortunately, 
however, the church has experienced struggle in its efforts to operate according to that 
foundation, as well as the experience of merging of ideas, congregations and practice. 
Their struggles are apparent in the life of the church that formed the context of this 
project. 

The author believes that with proper exploration, attention, and support, a healthy 


blending process is possible. Therefore, combining thoughts, ideas and intentions is not 


“www.webster.com, $.v. “merge,” accessed October 24, 2013. 
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all this project seeks to detail and address, but it further seeks to explore and address the 
spiritual and personal history and experiences of each of the congregations, and the 
impact of that history and those experiences on the attempt to create a healthy blend. 
Exploring histories and experiences is a way in which care is shown and value is ascribed 
to those involved. 

Addressing people’s life stories, inclusive of their personal and church family 
histories, demonstrates acceptance and respect for the integrity of their past. Examining 
history and demonstrating respect for that history, while incorporating the work of God in 
both entities being brought together will, in theory, produce a healthy blend. The aim is to 
produce a blended congregational family that is representative of the current 
congregation, as well as reflective of one that understands the past, present and future 
work of God in their church. 

The necessary transitions and challenges of adjustment resulting from a blended 
family must be addressed delicately in order for each side to feel accepted, loved and 
valued. If emotions, questions, and even assumptions, are not dealt with, it has been the 
author’s experience that debilitating obstacles will build over time. So it is with the 
church. With care and sensitivity, the research method applied to the exploration of their 
history will include interviews with parishioners from each congregation and the 
facilitation of a focus group that will serve as an avenue for obtaining current knowledge 
of each congregation while simultaneously facilitating a transition toward a healthy 
blend. 

“If God is at work seeking to transform present existence, our openness to the in- 


breaking of the new reality in our present life becomes crucial as a potential source of 


1] 


recovery of a sense of God’s participation with us here and now.”> Pastoral care seeks to 
direct people toward openness to the transformational power of Jesus Christ. Change that 
occurs as a result of a merge can most definitely be positive if handled with care. 

Corporate America is involved with mergers on a regular basis, and study of this 
offers insight into the way in which a merge can be positive and effective. Richard 
Mayar, an organizational development consultant, believes stability in relationships is a 
critical component to change. He says, “stability is established when each person 
involved has sufficient confidence in the respective levels of commitment of the others to 
the relationship.” 

Reviewing applicable scripture, history, theology and a secular discipline’s 
practices that parallel the concept of a healthy blend in the church could still lead one to 
ask, what happens when a church family is in fact a blended family, 1.e., a family 
consisting of two, or sometimes more, church families that were brought together? While 
the answer to that question is not yet clear, what is clear is that if the merge is not handled 
properly, the same can happen in the church as in a biological family unit, and 
potentially, the members of the family will coexist but not experience a true blend. 

Bringing two church families together as one is no light matter. Each family has 
its own culture, its own traditions and its own values. The likelihood that these differing 
cultures, traditions and values will clash is inevitable. However, this does not have to 


result in perpetual conflict. The challenge each side faces is not to minimize or condemn 


*Charles V. Gerkin, Crisis Experience in Modern Life: Theory and Theology for Pastoral Care 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1979), 320. 


Richard J. Mayer, Conflict Management: The Courage to Confront (Columbus, OH: Battelle 
Press, 1990), 22. 
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each other, but instead, to learn to celebrate their differences. A strategic plan must be in 
place for both parties to perceive themselves as being understood. In order to accomplish 
this, each individual or entity must be willing to evaluate themselves as individuals, as 
well as their own family unit. 

Each side, or family, must also be open to the possibility of the other party 
recognizing unhealthy patterns, and each side must be afforded room to express their 
perceptions in love. If this happens, it is the author’s belief that growth will occur and a 
new level of maturity will evolve. This growth will eventually result in the discovery of a 
new identity, representative of who they have become through this process. 

A blended family occurs to some degree whenever two people decide to marry, as 
they both carry their experiences and family culture into the marriage. Unfortunately, the 
divorce rate has increased significantly over the past several years. The result for those 
who chose remarriage 1s the formation of more complex blended families. Blended 
families are not uncommon or isolated, as they are slowly becoming somewhat of a new 
norm when it comes to family structure. This family reorganization process is particularly 
challenging when children are involved. 

Within blended families, each person brings, not only their experience and culture 
from their family of origin, but also those from the family they created in their first 
marriage. In many cases, the diversity of experience and culture combine well; the 
families blend together to create a new identity specific to their unit. However, there are 
many blended families that never seem to create a new and clear identity. Their 
differences overshadow their commonalities, and the focus on the center of the unit, the 


parents, is lost. So the question then becomes, how is a new identity created? How 1s it 
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possible to become one, and how does each person redirect their focus back to the center 
of the family, in order to achieve individual growth that will, in time, create a healthy 
blend? 

Church congregations typically see themselves as a family, however, not as a 
“blended family” (or at least the writer has not heard that specific terminology used 
within the church context), but all churches are blended families. Many have long 
standing histories, and grow as more people, new family members, connect with the 
church. When people connect, they have, in essence, joined a family. They bring their 
own personal history and culture, and are challenged with accepting the established 
history and culture of the church with which they have chosen to connect. Along with the 
decision of connecting and working to accept an established culture, people are also 
afforded the opportunity to offer their experience in order to create a well-rounded, 
blended family that is representative of the church for which Christ will return. 

Another type of “blended family” occurs as a result of an intentional church 
merge. Decline in attendance and the struggle to meet financial obligations have caused 
some churches to consider merging with another church. Some denominations, the 
United Methodist Church as an example, have strategic plans in place for when a merger 
of two or more churches becomes a reality. The hope in this situation is that each church 
will contribute their history and their experience in order to create a new identity 
representative of who they will become as a collective unit, and no longer who they were 
as individual units. But there are times when a merger is not strategically planned, but 


happens for reasons beyond anyone’s control. 
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The chapters following will suggest a purposeful and helpful approach to 
achieving a healthy blend. While this project has been birthed out of the author’s 
observations and experiences within a church that resulted from an unintentional merge, 
it is the writer’s hope that all churches will find value in the concepts and principles 
developed out of the discussion, and application of the foundations upon which this 


project rests. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


A merge of two churches, or two families, cannot take place without intentional 
effort put toward planning to create an opportunity for the two to collaborate in a 
structured manner in order to transition into a planned merge or blend. The process of 
“becoming one” is riddled with challenges within the best of merges, but when two 
churches merge with no guidance, no direction and possibly no knowledge of the fact that 
they even merged, they can experience challenges far beyond what would be expected 
with a planned merge. In order to shed light on the concept of becoming one, two biblical 
foundations on which the project will rest will be explored. 

Specifically, this will include one biblical passage speaking to the focus necessary 
to achieve a healthy blend, Zephaniah 2:9-10, and another biblical passage speaking to 
the end result of that focus, Ephesians 2:19-22. These two passages of scripture inform 
this project in that they show the consequences for the loss of focus on God and God 
alone; impure speech rendering a result of a people who are not unified, and the result of 
a return to “pure speech,” rendering a result of a people who are unified. The point of 
both texts is to show what is necessary, and who is necessary for a healthy blend and a 
unified body of believers. 

Achieving a healthy blend requires redirection, reconnection, and renewal, which 
in turn will result in stability, security and healthy self-esteem. These biblical passages, 


embody two examples of how scripture is imperative to believers, and the church as a 
Ls 
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whole, in order to achieve the goal of a healthy blend. In the context of the church these 
means, “we must grow up in every way into him who is the head, into Christ (Ephesians 


4:15b, NRSV).” 


Old Testament Scripture 

Zephaniah spoke these words, “At that time I will change the speech of the 
peoples to a pure speech, that all of them may call on the name of the Lord and serve him 
with one accord. From beyond the rivers of Ethiopia my suppliants, my scattered ones, 
shall bring my offering”. (Zephaniah 3:9-10 NRSV) 

Zephaniah, one of the twelve minor prophets, was active in the latter part of the 
seventh century. He was the son of Cushi whose ancestry can be traced back to King 
Hezekiah. That being the case, Zephaniah was related to the royal family; the family to 
whom his prophecy spoke. 

He was a contemporary of Jeremiah’s, and his prophecy has been paralleled with 
those of Amos, Isaiah and Micah. Zephaniah’s popularity 1s minimal compared to those 
of other prophets, including not only major the prophets, but also minor prophets. He 
enters the scene of a people distracted and seemingly confused about the sovereignty and 
power of God, and his purpose is to speak to their condition. Charles Venn Pilcher, D.D. 
says Zephaniah’s book, “foretells the judgment upon Judah, the judgment upon the 
Nations; it describes the Day of the Lord; it promises the salvation of the ‘remnant,’ and 


closes with a singularly exquisite pean of praise.” 


'D.D. Pilcher and Charles Venn, Three Hebrew Prophets and the Passing of the Empire: 
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Three chapters in length, and comprised of just fifty-three verses, Zephaniah’s 
message was direct and specific. Its focus was on The Day of the Lord and what that 
could mean for those who would not heed the message he sought to bring. It was a time 
of turmoil for Jerusalem, and Judah and Zephaniah’s message was necessary in order for 
restoration to take place. This restoration however, would come with a condition; a 
condition to be met by the people who were in need of God’s forgiveness and grace. 

While verse nine of chapter three is the focus of this discussion, it is critical to 
review the first two chapters of Zephaniah, its history and context, in order to gain clear 
understanding of the importance of its message. Chapter three stands alone in that it 
contains both judgment and deliverance, but chapters one and two do not show that same 
pattern. In fact, there has been some question as to the authenticity of verses nine and ten 
because they break away from the traditional pattern set in chapters one, two and the first 
eight verses of three. 

However they may be discussed, it remains true that the purpose of Zephaniah’s 
message was to “assert that all of the life of Israel-Judah is in the presence of YHWH’s 
rule, and that every sphere of its life as God’s people must come to terms with God’s 
purpose.”” 

At the time of Zephaniah’s prophecy, Josiah was King of Judah, as he had been 
crowned king at the age of eight, after his father’s assassination. Unfortunately, Josiah 


was placed on the throne in the midst of turmoil; turmoil existing within and outside of 


“Walter Brueggemann, Reverberations of Faith: A T. heological Handbook of Old Testament 
Themes (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2002), 159-160. 
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the court. The assassination of Amon was a direct result of the turmoil, and the reasons 
for the turmoil would be the primary focus of Josiah once he was of age to address this. 

Eight years after being placed on the Throne, Josiah began to take action. He 
would spend his time as King attempting to redirect Judah back to monotheism, and pull 
the people away from polytheism. It was a difficult task, as the people had fallen into the 
culture and they were resistant to redirection. It was a culture that dated back to King 
Manasseh, and existed through the two years that Amon was King, as well as the first 
several years of Josiah’s reign. 

A major accomplishment of Josiah came when he became active in the redirection 
of Judah, and the establishment of the Yahweh temple being the only accepted site for 
worship. “The veneration of all other deities was treated as a capital offense; indeed 1 
Kgs 13:2 has a prophet predict Josiah’s reign for just this purpose.” 

During this time of attempted redirection, Josiah’s workers discovered a scroll. 
There has been some debate about whether the scroll was the book of Deuteronomy or 
the Torah. Aside from the debate on what the scroll was, Josiah was concerned about its 
content. It spoke of religious practices that he was attempting to eliminate, and it clearly 
promised the doom which is consistent with the prophesy of Zephaniah. Josiah’s concern 
was so great that it caused him to make an attempt to avoid it. 

His attempt “included the wholesale destruction of all places of worship except 


the Yahweh temple in Jerusalem, the disestablishment of levitical posts away from 


*David Noel Freedman, ed. Eerdmans Dictionary of the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: William H. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2000), 741. 
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Jerusalem, and the execution of personnel involved with cults of deities other than 
Yahweh, most notably at Bethel, the national temple of Israel.’* 

Before reaching Zephaniah’s controversial utterances in chapter three, chapter one 
begins with a bold, harsh and relentless word of intent. God’s message, through God’s 
prophet Zephaniah, is not mistaken by any means as its consistent promise throughout the 
chapter of destruction and doom is proclaimed. With the exception of a few verses, which 
include specific groups to be included, there is no interruption to the promise of doom. 

Chapter one sets the tone for the focus of this prophet regarding idol worship. 
God’s anger stems from a people refusing to acknowledge God’s divinity and power, 
which is not to be compared, minimized, ignored or paralleled. According to Collins 
however, “The Day of the Lord is both a festival day and a day of judgment.” 

There is the mention of sacrifice and consecration of guests, therefore “for the 
people this was a happy occasion, when they would in effect hold parties in connection 
with their sacrifices.” 

Despite this, chapter one sets the tone for what is to come in the following chapter of 
Zephaniah. 

Next, Zephaniah continues the prophecy of destruction, but the exception in this 

chapter comes by way of a glimpse of the reverse promise found in the focus of this 


discussion, chapter three verses nine and ten. While destruction is yet the focus, and more 


groups to be recipients of God’s wrath are named, there is hope expressed for those who 


“Freedman, 741. 
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choose to be humble and submit to God and only God. This is more subtle however, than 
what is seen in chapter three. As mentioned earlier, the transition in chapter three is so 
abrupt and drastic that its authenticity has been questioned. However the comparison 1s 
viewed, the text will show a glimmer of hope. 

The book of Zephaniah established a theme of doom, however, a shift away from 
this theme can also be identified. Chapter three begins with this same theme, but once the 
reader reaches verses nine and ten, the connection to hope is made. This change toward 
language that points to hope could be what Brueggemann calls, “the language of 
amazement.” 

He says it is, “a language that engages the community in new discernments and 
celebrations just when it had nearly given up and had nothing to celebrate.”’ 
Brueggemann goes on to say, “the language of amazement is the ultimate energizer in 
Israel and the prophets of God are called to practice that most energizing language.”® 
This “energizing language” is also used to convey the prophet’s message that “rings out 
loud and clear: Israel’s God shakes the pillars of empire.” 

After the gathering of nations and assembling of kingdoms, the prophet speaks to 
God’s intent after such. The mood of the text is changed, as the prophet then announces 


God’s intent to change their speech. Their speech will be changed to, as several 


translations note, a “pure speech.” 


"Walter Brueggemann, The Prophetic Imagination, 2" ed. (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 
2001), 67-68. 
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Before dealing with ‘pure speech’, there is reason to highlight the word “change”’ 
used in reference to this initiation by, and willingness of God to provide a way out of 
polytheism. “Change” suggests a transition or shift from what had been long standing as 
a result of a loss of focus on God’s original intent for authentic and uninterrupted 
recognition. The recognition of God alone had been interrupted, thus Josiah’s attempt to 
guide the people to regain their focus. 

“Pure” in this context implies not polluted or interrupted, and “speech” refers to 
their recognition of God and God alone. Calvin suggests that this speaks to prayer, saying 
that, “by this word he means, that the invocation of God’s name is his peculiar work; for 
men do not pray through the suggestion of the flesh, but when God draws them.”!° 

In essence, God’s name and God’s name alone was not being invoked; the people 
had not been praying right because of corruption in their speech, which was due to their 
introduction to polytheism. The New Interpreters Bible Commentary describes this as, 
“The threat of universal destruction, which overflowed from the fire of God’s wrath 
against Jerusalem, is reversed so prayer can be lifted to God.”"' Adele Berlin, in The 
Anchor Bible Commentary says, “God will change the impure speech, whereby the 
peoples invoke other gods, into pure speech, whereby they will invoke only the Lord,” 


The danger in the invocation of “other gods” is a betrayal of faith. With betrayal 


of faith, “unity is lost and community is torn into segments as factions form on the basis 


John Calvin, Commentaries on the Twelve Prophets, vol. 4, Habakkuk, Zephaniah Haggai 
(Grand Rapids, MI: WM. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1950), 284. 
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of conflicting allegiances. Without an object of devotion that transcends human self- 
interests, human efforts fail to reconcile differences.” ? 

The word “pure”, which is used in the New Revised Standard Version, does not 
appear in the Harper Collins Bible Dictionary, nor does the word “clear”, which is used 
in verse nine of The Interlinear Hebrew/Greek English Bible. Purity,:a derivative of pure, 
however, is listed in the Harper Collins Bible Dictionary, and its definition gives great 
insight into the point being made in verse nine. According to this resource, purity is, “the 
state of being free of ritual contamination.”"* In this dictionary’s elaboration of the term, 
it is explained that contamination is associated more with touching dead animals, fluids 
and food, and the consequences of such actions. 

This literary interpretation of these words leads one to understand the importance 
of word choice that leaves no room for question or misinterpretation. “He” the prophet 
Zephaniah, “must be saying something meaningful, and saying it in a manner that will 
have impact.”!° Berlin says, with this impact, “all nations will come to acknowledge him. 
At that time, Jerusalem’s sins will no longer be held against her, for those causing the 


sins, the haughty elite, will have been removed, and only the humble God-fearing folk 


will remain.”!° Berlin also suggests that perhaps “pure speech” is meant to be understood 


Paul D. Hansen, The People Called: The Growth of Community in the Bible with a New 
Introduction (Louisville, KY: John Knox Press, 2001), 70. 
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as, “the opposite of ‘unintelligible speech’, which prevents communication between 
parties.”'’ The word choice to communicate God’s message in verse nine is critical. 

The words are strong and clear, in that there is no mistaking what God’s desire is 
for the people. If unintelligible speech prevents communication, then “pure speech” 
would allow communication, or allow one to “call upon the name of the Lord” as verse 
nine goes on to say. The text says, “...that all of them may call on the name of the Lord.” 
“That” connects the change of speech toward the communication with God, and that 
communication, after the change, is pure, meaning solely focused on God. Sources refer 
to this communication as prayer. One source explains, “The lifting up of prayer may even 
be suggested by the key phrase ‘call on the name of the Lord’? 

The last part of verse nine says, “and serve him with one accord.” The Interlinear 
Bible directs us “to serve Him with one shoulder.” Both give the indication of unity 
synonymous with their “pure speech.” Tchavdar S. Hadjiev explains the purity of the 
speech of the peoples, “is best explained as an image of the unification of the peoples 
after their conversion to Yaweh.””” 

After the speech of the people is changed to a “pure speech,” according to verse 
ten, From beyond the rivers of Ethiopia my suppliants, my scattered ones, shall bring my 
offering.” The interpretation, at first glance, may be that the impurity of the impure 
speech, resulting from the influence and practice of polytheism, caused God’s people to 


be scattered in the sense of their focus. With the changing of their speech back to a “pure 


Berlin, 133. 
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speech,” a speech indicative of a renewed focus on God, the people would no longer be 
scattered. Their speech would be pure and their service would be unified. Again, this 
could be an interpretation at first glance, however, research shows otherwise. 

One source explicitly asks the question, who are the people that verse ten is 
speaking of, The New Revised Standard Version refers to the people as, “suppliants,” 
while other translations refer to the people as worshippers, or those who pray. 

Suppliant is one who supplicates, which literally means, “to pray humbly; make 
humble and earnest entreaty or petition.””” Therefore, those who are humble and pray 
will render their offering unto God. “God’s humble, dependent, righteous remnant will 
worship him throughout his creation, even in those regions beyond the limits of the 
imaginable world (‘beyond the rivers of Ethiopia’).””’ 

The humility and prayer of the people leads one to understand the pattern of 
holiness after which they followed. “Holiness was the quality that characterized the God 
Yahweh, and the command for communal holiness is to be understood in relation to 
Israel’s deeply felt dependence on God’s abiding presence.”” 

There is some question concerning the timing of verse ten, and whether it refers to 
the period before or after the destruction of Jerusalem, as well as who the text is 


referencing. According to Berlin’s interpretation, “more likely, however, the reference is 


not to Judean exiles but the foreign nations who will recognize the Lord.””° 


**www.dictionary.com, s.v. “suppliant,” accessed March 10, 2015. 
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In summary, the prophet Zephaniah’s message is delivered to invoke attention and 
to make clear the intent of God’s destruction. There is a glimpse of hope seen briefly in 
chapter two, but chapter three shows an explicit shift in God’s promise. By verse nine in 
chapter three, there is hope. 

The promise of destruction for those who refuse to adhere to “pure speech” 
remains, however there is a positive outcome for those who do adhere to this practice. 
“God’s word never ends with judgment, for God’s goal for his world is finally not death 
but life.”°* Hadjiev concludes, “The purification which initiates the new age is not 
achieved by the preceding punishment but by a new transforming action of God.””° 

With the act of God turning God’s people back to Godself, unity, again, is the 
goal. And to that end, the need for God to turn God’s people back to Godself, Achtemeir 
asserts, resembles the state of humanity in Genesis. She says, “In that ancient story, 
rebellious humankind was punished by the confusion of its language and its scattering 
abroad over the earth. Here, pure language is restored and the peoples worship God “with 
one accord” (literally, “with one back” or shoulder to shoulder”), in unity.””° 

The turn from the promise of doom to the restoration of “pure speech” is an 
example of God’s many acts of redemption, an act proving God’s presence with God’s 


people. Redemption and presence are seen and felt even in the lives of God’s people 


today. Upon embrace, this redemption and presence produces growth and maturity, 


** Achtemeier, 82. 
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without God’s presence and “God’s abiding care, the redemptive act could not have 
brought a community to maturity.’ 

Finally, as the discussion shifts to the New Testament text and its application to 
this issue, there is a particular line of thought referencing the New Testament that helps 
connect the word contamination and its meaning with the intent of the word “pure” in 
verse nine. As Powell explains, “In the NT, Jesus is depicted as indicating that true purity 
has to do with moral behavior, determined by the status of one’s heart.””* This thought 
suggests the people’s speech was based on the condition of their heart. If in their hearts 
they were focused solely on God and God alone, their speech would exemplify purity, 
whereas if their hearts were not focused on God and God alone, their speech would 
exemplify impurity. Therefore, purity of speech, being indicative of unity, sets the stage 
for the New Testament Church, the church of Jesus Christ. 

The community established in the New Testament demonstrates, again, God’s 
action in directing all people to God. Within this community, “equality and freedom is 
expressed in the access every individual has to God through the mediation of Christ. This 
mediation constitutes the people as a priesthood of believers, within which no privileged 
classes are recognized, but only redeemed sinners all standing equally under God’s 


judgment of grace.””” 
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New Testament Scripture 

So then you are no longer strangers and aliens, but you are citizens with the saints 

and also members of the household of God, built upon the foundation of the 

apostles and prophets, with Christ Jesus himself as the cornerstone. In him the 

whole structure is joined together and grows into a holy temple in the Lord; in 

whom you also are built together spiritually into a dwelling place for God. 
(Ephesians 2:19-22 NRSV) 

The letter to the church of Ephesus, which is attributed to the Apostle Paul, was 
found to be a general letter for Gentile churches that came to be affiliated with Ephesus. 
It was believed the Gentile Christians had been evangelized, but not by Paul, therefore, 
“Ephesians takes the opportunity to inform them more fully of their equality and unity 
with Jewish believers and of the riches that are now theirs in Christ.’ With there being 
no specific event or circumstance associated with its development, it serves to convey its 
theme to all, which is oneness; unity within the body of Christ. 

Unity within the body of Christ is a theme not only applicable to the church of 
Ephesus, but the theme for human existence within the body of Christ today. It is only 
within the context of unity that a people who are inherently flawed and who were once 
separated by law may dwell together, seeking to become one. So it is with communities 
within congregations; more specifically, multiple congregations striving to identify 
themselves as one. 

The Ephesians text speaks to the necessity of God’s action, through Christ, in 
establishing and ediebilinia this unity. Through the discussion of the text we will find, 

forms of community arise as a people, peering into the heart of life and 


seeking to align itself with God, who is ceaselessly active to create 
fellowship where there is alienation, to reconcile where there is enmity, to 
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redeem where there is bondage, adopt those structures of community that 
best equip it to incarnate God’s purpose in its own life.*! 


All, Jew and Gentile, are unified and “members of the household of God;” this 
“household of God” meaning the universal church, and not just the local church. While 
the concept could be applied to the local church or even individuals, as it were, Cynthia 
Briggs Kittredge gives clarity by saying, “The incorporation and becoming one is not 
described as if 1t were happening to an individual believer but as if it were happening 
between two peoples: Jews and Gentiles.”** 

The New Revised Standard Version of the bible divides chapter two of Ephesians 
into two parts, the first being “From Death to Life,” and the second, “One in Christ.” 
While the second section contains the verses 19-22 that will be the focus of this 
discussion, there is a reminder to the reader of the state of the Gentiles before their 
acceptance into the “household of God,” and this reminder gives clarity to the necessity 
for the discussion of the aforementioned verses. It confirms the division within the family 
of God and clarifies family in the sense that God 1s creator of all, not in the sense that all 
were included or accepted as part of that family. 

There were Jews, who by circumcision were the original or chosen people of God, 
and there were Gentiles, uncircumcised who were separated from God. The 
uncircumcised Gentiles were outsiders with no privileges; considered “strangers and 


aliens.” The newfound acceptance of all Jew and Gentiles, however, not only brought the 


Gentiles close to Christ, but to each other as well. 
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So, there was the reminder of the state of the Gentiles but also, there was action 
taken which made unity possible, abolishment of the law that separated the two groups, 
and reduction of the hostility that existed between the two. Through the cross, the saving 
and reconciling work of Jesus Christ, the purpose of the cross is fulfilled; unity is 
achieved, and peace takes the place of hostility. This peace will have to find articulation 
within the Christian community.” 

Fred Seay, from First Presbyterian Church in Lake Charles, Louisiana wrote an 
article for the Journal for Preachers and it included a study of Ephesians 2. He says, “In 
this setting, Ephesians proclaims that in Jesus Christ not only are Jew and Gentile 
reconciled with God, but they are reconciled with one another.”*’ Without clarity that 
reconciliation is not just horizontal, but 1s vertical and horizontal, one could miss the true 
intent of oneness. “He has broken down the dividing wall of hostility that separates us 
one from the other. He has made one person where two different kinds of persons once 
existed.””° This is how Richard Jensen writes of Jesus in his book, Separate Families 
Together; Christian Perspectives on Family Life. 

An indication of the shift toward unity is seen in the focus text as it begins by 
saying, “so then...” The Gentiles are affirmed in the acceptance into the body of Christ, 
“the household of God.” The language is distinctive in that it tells how this group of 


people had been perceived and treated by the Jews. Because there was no previous 
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command to fully accept them into the household, the full intent of God to join them with 
the Jews, therefore creating one body unified in God is made blatantly clear. 

“So then you are no longer strangers and aliens, but you are citizens with the 
saints and also members of the household of God.” A stranger, (xenoi in Greek), is 
defined as, “an outsider,” or a “person who is not a member of the family, group, 
community, or the like, as a visitor or guest.” An alien, (paroikoi in Greek), 1s defined as, 
‘A resident born in or belonging to another country who has not acquired citizenship by 
naturalization.” So the formal definitions for stranger and alien tell us exactly how 
disconnected the Gentiles were from the Jews, and essentially from the “household of 
God.” They were outsiders, not belonging to their group, with no right to be included. For 
them, there was neither genuine affection nor a need on the part of the Jews to include 
them in any aspect of their history with their God. For the Jew, God was the God of the 
Jews, as God had been, and there was no natural inclination on their part to invite them 
in; thus the need for “so then...” and the subsequent declaration of becoming one. 

The terms ‘strangers’ and ‘sojourners’ might as such describe two legally 

differentiated groups. A ‘stranger’ could be, and sometimes was, treated as an 

outlaw or spy (Gen 19:1-10). A “‘sojourner,’ 1.e. a resident alien, was subject only 
to a part of the law of the land and enjoyed only corresponding legal protection 

(Lev 25; Deuteronomy passim).° 

These terms Markus Barth quotes J. Horst and RGG, III in the Anchor Bible 
Commentary. However, as Jensen explains, “such alienation is not God’s will for us. 


; ; eae nantes a0 
God’s will for us in Jesus Christ is reconciliation.” 
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Regarding the words, “... but you are citizens with the saints...,”” we were just 
reminded by Jensen that the will of God for the “household of God” is that all are citizens 
of that household. Before moving to formal definitions in an attempt to bring further 
clarity to the concept of citizenship, it is important to note the direct translation from the 
original Greek language “... but you are fellow citizens of the saints and members of the 
household of God.”*® The term “Fellow citizens” is key here because it denotes 
belonging, which translates to unity. 

Dictionary.com defines citizen as, “an inhabitant of a city or town, especially one 
entitled to its privileges or franchises.”*’ Eerdmans Dictionary of the Bible speaks to 
three different types of citizens, one of which is, “a group united with God as a local 
church.” This explanation, or definition if you will, along with the dictionary’s 
definition, speaks to a sense of community in the sense of a unified group. Eerdmans 
goes on to say it is, “a community who collectively hold the eschatological quality of 
Christian faith; hope in Christ’s return when they will be glorified.””! 

This citizenship includes a privilege of inclusion, as “once alienated from God by sin, 
their faith in Christ makes them citizens of a special community where God’s spirit 


dwells.” 
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Before the declaration of “citizenship with the saints” was made, Gentiles had no 
familiarity with or access to the resources of God; they had no rights or privileges. But 
because citizenship, a sense of belonging and legitimacy, has been granted, they have 
now become children of God and are members of God’s family.” 

The history between the Jews and Gentiles is such that there was no original 
intention to include the Gentiles in the “household of God.” The declaration however, and 
the illustration used in the upcoming verses, paints the picture of the union of the two, 
and describes by whom this was made possible. This is a picture to be mirrored by the 
church of today. This picture symbolizes peace between the two entities that could only 
be facilitated by God. “The established peace is horizontal, but its binding link is vertical. 
Jews and Gentiles are reconciled to each other, and both are reconciled to God via 
Christ’s death on the cross." 

Verse 20 says, “... built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, with 
Christ Jesus himself as the cornerstone.” According to Shurden, “Calvary was not simply 
a crucifixion. It was a construction project.””” This resource provides an illustration of a 
physical building yet consisting of people and not physical materials, and speaks of the 
apostles and prophets being the anasto consisting of their teaching of J esus Christ. 


“The very essence of the church, which is the inspired word and the equally inspired 


response to it, rests upon the foundation of the inspired proclamation made by apostles 
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and prophets.””° Therefore, the foundation is not literally the apostles and prophets, but 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ revealed through them and spread to all. 

In the New Revised Standard Version of the Bible, the term cornerstone is used 
alone. The King James Version uses the term, “chief cornerstone,” indicating Jesus being 
the highest. The Greek term for “chief cornerstone” is akrogoniaios, akros meaning 
“highest,” and gonia meaning “an angel.” Jesus is the “cornerstone” or “the highest 
angel” upon which the foundation is held together. This language denotes a two-fold 
function for Jesus Christ, including being the corner of the foundation without which the 
structure could not stand, and the overseer of the foundation, without which there would 
be no unity. 

“In him the whole structure is joined together and grows into a holy temple in the 
Lord.” (Ephesians 2:21) The term temple provides the image for this separation between 
Jews and Gentiles and we can understand this by reviewing the way in which the temple 
was set up. The heart of the temple was the holy of holies, where the throne of God was, 
and only the High Priest was permitted there. 

With this joining together and privilege of citizenship came the idea that, “for 
Christians, be they Jews or Gentiles, God is uniquely present in the church, which owes 
its sanctity to Christ (the point at which all else is joined).”*’ Interesting is the strategic 
language associated with a building or “temple,” as this verse now suggests. This idea of 


the growth of a building is, as Thurston notes, “a mixed metaphor of building and 
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erowing.’””* Buildings themselves do not grow, but the uniting of Jews and Gentiles, 
because of the foundational teaching of Jesus Christ, will produce growth. This language, 
“anticipates the later description of the body growing together in the unity of the 
Spirit.”’’ Entities that were once separated are now joined together and will grow 
together in unity, because of and through their commonality, which is Christ. 

The final verse of this discussion says, “...in whom you also are built together 
spiritually into a dwelling place for God.” The language in verse 21 “anticipates” growth, 
and verse 22 confirms the growth through the Spirit. The word choice, “built together 
spiritually,” clarifies the way in which this body or household will grow, and emphasizes 
that it will grow because of Jesus Christ and through the Spirit. 

“Despite the differences in their origins, both Jew and Gentile believers are 
reconciled to God through Christ. Both are brought into the body of Christ and have the 
same spirit.””” It is the Spirit that eliminates division, and their “unity is based in 
incorporation of different groups into a new humanity that no longer preserves the 
socioreligious boundaries established by the law.””! 

What is captured in Ephesians 2:19-22 is what once was, and what now is. The 
dividing wall was destroyed, and the “strangers and aliens” have found a home in the 
“household of God.” Israel, the Jews, God’s chosen people, are made keenly aware of the 
gift they have received by being God’s chosen. Though they are God’s chosen people, the 


privileges to which they have access are given as a gift. “In times of prosperity, Israel 1s 
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thus summoned to effective remembrance that the land ‘was a gift not a birthright.’ And 
so it is in gracious hospitality to the widow, orphan and stranger—those most vulnerable 
in kinship societies—that Israel realizes her distinctive covenant identity.”°* An identity, 
one may add, of inclusion. 

Ephesians chapter two illuminates for its readers just how divided the Jews and 
Gentiles were, but it also tells readers that God’s gift to their unity is God’s dwelling 
among them. Pauw says of this gift, “Christians are knit together spiritually ‘into a 
dwelling place for God’ (2:22), they also grow in their ability to work for and rejoice in 
genuine instances of peace and reconciliation outside the church.””” 

As stated in the introduction, to reach the goal of unity within the context of a 
merge of two churches, there must be a singular focus, and an understanding that there is 
no division among the people. The Ephesians text is a clear declaration of unity; it leaves 
no question, or is perhaps even a command for the Jews to adhere to, in order for the 
unity to be complete. There is first the reminder of how the Gentiles were separated from 
the Jews and ultimately from the “household of God.” Then the benefits available to the 
Gentiles through the declaration are listed, and finally, the declaration beginning in verse 
nine with the words, “So then...” 

Within the merge of two churches, there exists a primary group, such as the Jews, 
and secondary group, such as the Gentiles. The declaration in Ephesians chapter two 


helps give direction to the conduct of the primary group and the importance of accepting 
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the secondary group just as the Jews in the early church accepted the Gentiles. God 
declared there was to be no difference between the two groups, and the privileges 
afforded to the Jews were also afforded to the Gentiles. There was no longer “us” and 
“them,” there was just one unified body grounded in the teaching of the one who died for 
all, Jesus Christ. The concept of a “stranger” or “alien” was to be no more. 

And so it is with two churches attempting to merge into a unified body. No longer 
are members only representative of the primary group, but they develop a new identity 
representative of who they are as one, an identity exemplifying a sense of belonging and 
of being welcomed. Jensen says, 

Jesus Christ welcomes us into God’s household. That is the truth of the 
matter. If for any reason we might not feel welcome in that household, we 
ought to challenge that household to live up to its message. Jesus Christ 
created a church, a community of people, a household that is to be a 
welcome place.” 

With division, there is no doubt controversy between two groups. With the two 
becoming one, there is a definitive change on the part of each group which enables the 
primary group to give and the secondary group to receive. 

Amy Plantinga Pauw wrote, “Inhabiting this new landscape involves more than 
simply enduring the presence of those Christian brothers and sisters whom we still 
experience as ‘strangers and aliens’ (2:19); it entails a willingness to ask forgiveness and 


to receive God’s gifts even from them.””’ This will not eliminate tension associated with 


change, but the tension, if all remain focused on and grounded in Christ, will be no more 
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than the “church’s growing pains as it continues to sort out what this conformation to 
Christ’s grace looks like,””° 

“Conformation to Christ’s grace” is achieved by the intentional and strategic 
effort put toward establishing a unified community. God’s act in merging the two entities, 
Jew with Gentile, was not only an act of grace, but a directive for the local church, local 


churches engaged in a congregational merge and the entire body of believers. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATION 


“To cause (two or more things, such as two companies) to come together and 
become one thing: to join or unite (one thing) with another,” is how Webster defines the 
term merge.’ Based on this definition, merge could be applied to most anything, as it 
states “two or more things,” come together, and those things may be companies, ideas or 
churches. The merging of churches constitutes the focus of this discussion. 

When one studies the history of church merges, one will find, as the writer has, 
that merge can be applied to two or more congregations, as well as two or more ideas 
which are brought together to create one which is subsequently followed by all. This 
history can be traced back as far as the earliest centuries of documented discussions, fall- 
outs and eventual merges. 

It is worth noting the existence and importance of the Nicene and Apostles’ 
Creeds, as they serve as somewhat of a foundation when discussing the idea of a merger. 
In fact, many Methodist churches all over the world recite the Apostles’ Creed during 
worship. It is a recitation that is a reminder of the work of the early church to merge 


ideals in order to create a particular identity directly linked to who they are as believers. 
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In 325 A.D., 318 bishops gathered together to answer the question, “what does 
what we have seen and experienced of God mean for today and forever.”* Seilhamer 
summarizes the entirety of the Nicene Creed in six parts. The first of the six sets the tone 
or the foundation for the creed and it says, “First, there 1s one God, and he 1s fatherly. He 
made and loves all that is, whether visible or still beyond you and my comprehension.” 

The statement, “Whether visible or still beyond you and my comprehension,” 
lends understanding to the foundation of Methodism. Nolan B. Harmon wrote, 
“Methodism emphasized what we call “experiential religion.” Something that happened 
that men and women felt. They knew for themselves that there is a God and that he 
forgives sins, accepts the sinner, and makes him his child” 

The foundation for Methodists is God, and the experience 1s of God and with 
God, and it is this foundation upon which the history of the church stands. Unfortunately, 
however, a study of the history also depicts the struggle to operate according to that 
foundation and in regard to the experience of merging ideas, congregations and practice. 

While there 1s much to glean from early church history, the majority of history 
discussed here will be specific to merges within Methodism. Through reviewing merges 


in history, and Methodism in particular, an understanding of the identity representative of 


that which the Methodists aspired to reflect was created. 
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There has been a collaborative effort to combine a variety of thoughts, ideas and 
intentions, and the group that has resulted has produced a final product. 

The Methodist Church has a lengthy and detailed history with merges. 

This history goes back as far as the inception of American Methodism, which was 
established by John Wesley by way of the Church of England, and has continued 
throughout the years leading up to this present day. This has affected the church on the 
general conference and local church levels alike. 

“Methodism in the eighteenth century, which was affiliated with the Church of 
England, arose out of a profound awareness of the disuse or absence of the vast number 
of specific kinds of ministry that are vital to the church.”” That being said, Methodism 
was a group of people who addressed a need, and not a movement that was a 
denomination; it was a term associated with clergymen. “They were ministers of the 
church, within the church, ministering fo the church, on behalf of a more ample ministry 
for the church.’”® 

These clergymen, inclusive of John Wesley and others, were named Methodists 
because of their preaching, separate from style or content. A “Methodist clergyman was 
one who, while not neglecting—indeed being more than ever before concerned with his 
pastoral and priestly offices—was now awakened to the mandate of preaching.”’ This 


belief was carried out through Methodism in England, to Methodism in America and 
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carried the eventual movement throughout the years up to a major point of merge in its 
history. 

From 1765 to 1773, the seeds for Methodism in America were planted. In 1771, 
Francis Asbury preached his first sermon on American soil. In 1773, “the foundation for 
the structure of American Methodism was laid at the conference held in St. George’s 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.”* At this time, there were six circuits throughout the 
east coast (including New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore). From 1774 to 1784, there 
was tremendous growth within membership in the circuits. “By that point, the little 
movement boasted almost 15,000 members.” Circuits were comprised of societies, and 
societies were comprised of small groups called classes. Each circuit was assigned a 
preacher. 

There were increased concerns with the image of Methodism, however, as, 
“American Methodists found themselves orphaned. Anglicanism of which it claimed to 
be a part was collapsing.” British leadership, to which Methodism was connected, 
began to falter and because of it, American Methodism was left to itself. Membership, as 
it were, was increasing, but disconnection from the Church of England was imminent as 
was the necessity to become its own entity. This could be, by definition, considered a 
merge. 

Another important note to highlight is the controversy over slavery; a controversy 


that would continue in the years ahead. John Wesley was an advocate for the freeing of 
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slaves. He believed no person should be owned by another, and even insisted that 
preachers calling themselves Methodist, if also owners of slaves, free them. 

“Liberty for the slave became a characteristic, if not necessarily a uniform or even 
majority, Methodist concern. However, American colonists generally did not share the 
priority and passion.” 

It is of great importance to note this controversy over slaves and the presence of 
African Americans in the Methodist church, as this evolved to be the driving force behind 
the establishment of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Further, this provided the 
catalyst for a merge within Methodism that would take place over one hundred years after 
the establishment of American Methodism. 

At the end of December in1784, there was a gathering in Baltimore, Maryland 
known as the “Christmas Conference.”. It was at this time that American Methodism was 
formally established, and would be named the Methodist Episcopal Church. “This 
indicated that the church should be Methodist in its doctrine and discipline, and 
Episcopal, that is, organized under bishops, in its form of church government.” |” The 
Christmas Conference was an assembly of preachers, and was convened at Lovely Lane 
Chapel. 

Francis Asbury and Thomas Coke would be the superintendents, later called 
bishops, for this new entity. There were twelve others who would also serve as elders. 


This enabled them to administer Communion, as there had been limitation before this 
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conference. Up to this point, preachers were just preachers, and not empowered to serve 
Communion, but at the merge of the American societies at this conference, they were 
empowered to do so. 

The gathering that took place in 1784 was a beginning for American Methodism, 
and evidenced the merger that would, though rooted in the Church of England, establish 
an entirely new entity. It would be a church “destined to increase and multiply at first by 
tens of thousands, then by hundreds of thousands, and now by millions; and, please God, 
it shall continue so long as it can and will carry out the will of God.””” 

Slightly different numbers representing the growth in the newly established 
church are found in various sources, but there 1s a general consensus regarding the 
enormous success of American Methodism. “By 1796 there were 56,664 members; by 
1806, 130,570; in 1826, 360,800; in 1836, 650,103; at the time of the Civil War 
1,032,184.”'* Even with impressive numerical growth, the church was impacted by the 
war. Many members were lost, but the loss was temporary, and in just a short time, the 
church regained its momentum. Annual conferences were planned as the church and 
American population grew." 

While growth was undeniable, there was an undercurrent of tension that would 
result in splitting of the originally established church. While there remained agreement 
within the entities on many of the same thoughts, opinions, and beliefs of those who 


called themselves Methodists, specific entities would rise up throughout the first sixty 
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years of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Topics of disagreement evolved regarding 
beliefs surrounding the Episcopal structure, the participation of laity and beliefs 
concerning slavery. 

Methodism’s growth was apparent, and though a source of great tension, this 
growth included the presence of African Americans. After attending the conference in 
1784, a man by the name of Richard Allen “decided that someone must convert blacks 
into a powerful Afro-Christian constituency.”’° 

In 1786 Philadelphia’s Methodist Elder invited Allen to preach to African 
Americans at St. George’s Church. As he continued preaching to the small group, Allen’s 
desire for a separate church grew, and he worked diligently to increase the number of 
African Americans attending St. George’s. He did this by preaching, not just in the 
church, but also on street corners and he established prayer meetings. “Within a year of 
coming to Philadelphia, he had built ‘a society of forty-two [black] members’ at St. 
Georges.””’ 

As the number of African American congregants increased at St. George’s, so did 
the unease among the White congregants increase. As time went on, it became apparent 
the African Americans were no longer welcomed to sit with White congregants; so much 
so that a time came when they were asked to sit in a section newly designated for them. 
It was this incident that enlightened African Americans that “they would never be treated 


equally unless they formed their own congregation.” ® 
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Richard Allen’s experience at St. George’s church in Philadelphia led him to the 
fulfilling the dream of creating a church for the African American community. This 
fulfillment of that dream however, would not come without struggle. While Whites were 
supportive of African Americans being segregated by seating within the church, they 
were not supportive of African Americans segregating themselves by establishing their 
own church. 

Allen originally claimed the departure from St. George’s and the establishment of 
African Methodism to have occurred in 1787, but there has been some debate in some 
research which shows the establishment having been between 1792 and 1793. While that 
date is debated, the dedication of their first building is not. According to Newman, “The 
official dedication occurred on July 29, 1794.” 

The establishment of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 1s a clear example 
of American Methodism experiencing both a split and a merge. This consisted of a split 
of African Americans from the church in Philadelphia, and their merging together to form 
an intentionally segregated congregation, one in which they were free to practice 
Methodism without exclusion within the hours of worship. 

Additionally, as early as January of 1814, a group of Methodists gathered to form 
the Reformed Methodist Church. This was a group who was not in agreement with the 
Episcopal structure of the church. The group gathered in Readsborough, Vermont to work 
on the details that would result in the establishment of their first conference, which was to 
be held in February of that same year. “They campaigned for conference election of the 


episcopal lieutenants or surrogates known as presiding elders (district superintendents), 
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for some conference role and representation for local preachers, the constituting two— 
thirds of the Methodist ministry, and for a lay voice in the governing annual conferences 
and General Conferences.””” 

As seen in the above explanation of their beliefs, this particular group would 
focus more on the congregations; they “looked upon the local church as the origin of 
power.””’ The Reformed Methodist movement was a success to a certain degree, however 
their growth never reached over five thousand members, and eventually they merged with 
the Methodist Protestant Church.” 

The General Conference held in Baltimore in 1824 did not embrace the reformers’ 
request for lay and local preacher representation. This put the reformers back on task to 
ensure their desired changes. Alexander McCaine expressed their argument by saying, 
“the episcopal form of government had been conspiratorially imposed and was not 
Wesley’s intention.””* This argument was rejected and rebutted by Thomas Bond, who 
said, “the reforms undercut the very genius of Methodism, itinerancy itself, the principle 
of sacrifice inherent in it, and ‘the MISSIONARY character of our ministry.”””” 

By 1830, the reformers had twelve annual conferences and adopted the name, The 


Methodist Protestant Church. There was confusion over the use of the word Protestant, 


but “it was adopted not as protesting anything “Methodist” but only as identifying the 
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church with the world-wide Protestant movement.””° Two areas the reformers sought to 
include with the Methodist Episcopal Church were included in the Methodist Protestant 
Church, specifically, elective superintendency, and lay representation for their annual 
conference. This brought about an ongoing rivalry between the Methodist Episcopal and 
Methodist Protestant entities. 

Also prevalent and evident in the 1830’s was the divide in Methodism over the 
issue of slavery. This was due to the Methodist Protestants’ indefinable stance on slavery, 
as stated by Richey, “They embraced societal values of democracy but also of 
ambivalence on slavery.””° By the 1840’s, “southern conferences issued resolutions 
condemning abolition, denying that slavery was sin and insisting that the institution 
ought, as a civil matter, to be beyond the church’s attention.””’ As a result, there was 
division among conferences, and the church was split on the issue. 

Before the controversy over slavery came to a head in the 1840’s, there had been 
previous issues concerning the treatment of Blacks within Methodism, as was mentioned 
earlier, during the discussion of the history of Richard Allen and the establishment of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. The issue of slavery, however, eventually caused a 
split in the Methodist Episcopal Church. The church was divided into two entities, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the northern division, and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, which was the southern division. However, this split was not as simple as the 


southern district being comprised of only those with slaveholding sentiments and the 
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northern district being comprised of only those with anti-slaveholding sentiments. The 
northern district encompassed slaveholding sentiments and the southern district 
encompassed anti—slaveholding sentiments. 

Not only was the Methodist Episcopal Church affected by the conflict 
surrounding slavery but so too was the Methodist Protestant Church. Ten years after the 
division of the Methodist Episcopal Church, “the Methodist Protestant Church was torn 
apart, resulting in two successor bodies—the Methodist Protestant Church, covering the 
southern territory; and the Methodist Church, including the northern and western 
conferences.””* 

The division resulting from the controversy over slavery was long standing. It was 
an issue existing from the early days of Methodism and it lasted for many years to come. 
The specific split of The Methodist Episcopal Church into two segments however, existed 
for ninety—four years. 

Their separation was one of the turning points on the road to the Civil War, 
for the Methodist Church was one of several national churches and 
institutions that broke apart because it could not withstand the growing 
tensions surrounding the divisive issue of slavery.’ 
If one could point to a positive outcome after the division of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1t would be the “renewed and more passionate interest on the part of the 


Southern Church in evangelizing the slaves.”°° Though the impact on the North was not 


quite the same, there was slow change in the attitudes toward Blacks. After the Civil War 
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and emancipation, Black members of the church “were set up as an independent 
denomination, having fraternal relations with the Southern Church, and receiving 
financial aid from the benevolence of the white church.””! 

In 1876, discussions began between the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. There was a mutual acknowledgment of their roots 
within the Christmas Conference of 1784, an acknowledgement that took nearly one 
hundred years to embrace. In 1881 and 1884, the two entities joined together for 
Wesleyan celebrations, but it was not until 1894 that “the MECS General Conference 
proposed the exploration of closer relations and authorized the establishment of a 
Commission on Federation of Methodism.”*” By 1905, the two entities were sharing 
publication facilities “and both participated in emerging national and world ecumenical 
ventures in 1919, 1925, 1934, and 1938.”° 

These interactions served as a pre cursor to the eventual merge in 1939 that 
included the Methodist Protestant Church. But it would not be easy, since the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South continued to hold their stance on the inclusion, or lack thereof, 
of African American Methodists. The long-lived debate over African Americans that 
began with the debate on slavery would be the center of the controversy surrounding the 
merge. 

The Methodist Protestant Church was very much interested in the unification of 


the Methodist churches but their General Conference “deferred action pending resolution 
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34 The reason, according to Richey, was that 


of issues between the two episcopal bodies. 
“the MECS proposed various schemes of segregation, including extruding African 
Americans completely, perhaps into combination with the CME (Colored Methodist 
Episcopal), or placing them with Africans and/or other members of color in some global 
separate entity.””° 

From 1916 to 1920, a joint commission consisting of persons representing the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and Methodist Episcopal Church, South met to discuss 
issues related to unification. The agreement they reached was to establish a separate 
regional conference for “colored people in the United States.”°° While it would take 
several years for the unification to materialize, this agreement would perpetuate the fight 
over the acceptance of African Americans in Methodism at large. 

The Uniting Conference of 1939, while representing a merge of three Methodist 
entities that had been divided for many years, was not seen as a positive move for all 
involved. The African Americans, or Negros as they were referred to then, “had just 
witnessed the Methodist Church’s latest answer to the question: What shall we do with 
the blacks in the Methodist Church? They had been present as their fate was decided.””’ 
The joint commission’s agreement years prior had come to pass. The unification of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist 


Protestant Church resulted in the establishment of the Central Jurisdiction, exclusively for 
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African American Methodists. The other five jurisdictions were determined by 
geographic locations, however the Central Jurisdiction was solely determined by race, so 
that no matter their geographic location, African American Methodists were placed in the 
Central Jurisdiction. “For the first time in the Methodist Episcopal Church History there 
was an official policy of segregation.” : 

The Central Jurisdiction gave African Americans the opportunity for leadership 
within the local church as well as at the conference level, but the intentional segregation 
that was practiced over the next twenty-nine years would result in more confusion and 
unrest during the next major merge within Methodism, years later. There was no 
opposition to unification on their part; they opposed being segregated, “they were against 
the price.””’ As a result of segregation, the Central Jurisdiction did not experience much 
growth. “The 310,000 Black members of 1930 dwindled to 250,000 by 1952. From 1940 
through 1960, the five white jurisdictions grew 12.9 percent while the Black Central 
Jurisdiction grew only 0.3 percent!’”° In 1946, yet another merger took place between the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ, which began in 1800, and the Evangelical 
Church, which began in 1803. These churches had begun in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Holland and the New World years prior to their formal founding. Pennsylvania, Maryland 


and Virginia were the areas in which the Germans lived at the inception of these 


churches. 
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The United Brethren in Christ and the Evangelical Churches had itinerate 
preachers throughout America, as did the Methodists. In fact, Jacob Albrecht, later known 
as and referred to as Jacob Albright, the founder of the Evangelical Association, was 
granted an “exhorters license in 1796, which gave him the privilege of speaking in class 
meetings.””’ This direct link to the Methodists gives further clarity to the merger between 
the Evangelicals and the Methodists that would take place some one hundred and 
seventy-two years later. 

In 1908, Jacob Albright died, and George Miller assumed leadership of the 
Evangelicals. In 1813, representatives from the Evangelical Association and the United 
Brethren discussed the two entities merging. There were differences in policy regarding 
the participation of ministers in their conferences, and those differences led to the ending 
of the possibility of that merger. In 1816, the idea to merge resurfaced, and in 1817, 
representatives met yet again to discuss the merger, however the end result was the same. 
There could be no agreement met as it pertained to the status of the ministers for each of 
the denominations, so they ended their discussions agreeing to disagree, and remained 
separate. 

William Otterbein, one of the founders of the United Brethren in Christ, was 
closely affiliated with the American Methodists, as was Jacob Albright. Otterbein was a 
pastor with the Baltimore Conference of the Methodists, and was very close to its 
leadership. A few years after the establishment of the United Brethren in Christ, the two 


groups entered discussions about a union, however, differences in discipline between the 
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two prevented it. There was mutual respect for each other, but the Methodists stated in a 
letter, “no union could occur until the United Brethren adopt a formal discipline.” 

From 1932 to 1946 the United Brethren in Christ and the Evangelical Church 
negotiated their merger. Both sides agreed to compromise on some policies and decided 
the name for the newly united denomination would be the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church. Both groups submitted the proposal for the union to their conferences and local 
churches, and the response in favor of the union was overwhelming. 

The success of this union was attributed to “the will to achieve union which was 
declared to be inspired by the spirit of God and in accordance with his will. Judicious 
procedures contributed in large measure to the enviable and unprecedented achievement 
of this union in American Protestantism, for it was accomplished without the separation 
of any group of dissenters.””” 

The connection between the United Brethren in Christ and the Evangelical church 
was long standing. Talks of a merger between the Evangelical and Methodist Churches 
went back as far as 1871, and not long after the merger between the Evangelical and 
United Brethren in Christ Churches occurred, the idea of uniting with the Methodist 
Church resurfaced. 

In 1957, there was a meeting of the National Council of Churches of Christ, and it 
was at this meeting that bishops from each church recognized the similarities in their 


doctrine and polity. By the time of their meeting in 1960, negotiations had greatly 


progressed. However, “one very significant consequence of this meeting was the resolute 
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rejection by Evangelical United Brethren commissioners of the proposition that their 
church become an additional jurisdiction in the Methodist jurisdictional system." 

Again, negotiations continued throughout the early 1960’s, and there would be 
eventual agreement and success in merging. In 1966, the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church and the Methodist Church met in Chicago to iron out the details of the merger. By 
1967, the conferences for both denominations voted in favor of the union. “In the 
Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, April 23, 1968, amid expressions of rejoicing and 
flourishes of pageantry church union was brought to completion and celebrated.””° The 
development of the constitution for this new union included the proposal of a new name, 
The United Methodist Church. “Many Evangelical United Brethren felt a new name 
important to demonstrate a union rather than an absorption.””° 

An exploration of the history of Methodism shows the trend of mergers 
throughout its existence. While there were many mergers throughout the years, uniting 
was always pursued in light of furthering the cause of Christ. While some mergers took 
several years of negotiations, and there were instances in which a minority did not agree 
with the merger, they have proven overall to be a success. The mergers were not for the 
purpose of losing, but for the purpose of capitalizing on what all parties involved could 
offer. 


The establishment of the United Methodist Church brought about an ideology that 


would serve as its foundation from its inception to this present day. Washburn says of the 
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establishment, ““The United Methodist Church has expanded our horizons, multiplied our 
resources, enlarged our opportunities to minister, and called us to vital witnessing in the 
church and through the church to the world.”*’ 

What was gained by uniting the Evangelical United Brethren and the Methodist 
Church could not be predicted in full, but the majority of the people were optimistic 
about the future of this endeavor. Behney, Eller and Krueger described it best by saying, 


The United Methodist Church is the inheritor of many, varied and rich 
traditions. Evangelical United Brethren and Methodist, but its high 
vocation is neither to its past nor to some self-serving prestige but to its 
Lord under whose leadership accomplishments, undreamed today, may be 
achieved. The challenges of the present call for sober consideration, but 
there is no reason for pessimism, for there is nothing wrong with the 
church that faith and faithful obedience cannot transcend. The United 
Methodist Church exists to call, encourage, and assist men and women to 
live in every phase of their lives under the mastery of Christ, nourished by 
his spirit and graces. For this demanding mission the church with flexible 
and strategic programs, moderation in expectations, and obedience to the 
Light as it is given, relies with confidence on the surprising and sustaining 
gifts of the living God.” 


*"Washburn, 148. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Pastoral care seeks to care for and cure the souls of individuals the pastor 1s called 
to shepherd. It is necessary for all individuals in the “household of God” to, at minimum; 
consider their life an experience in light of their present connection with a local church 
family and how it may be an asset or liability to the health of the church. Peter Scazerro 
says, “In emotionally healthy churches, people understand how their past affects their 
present ability to love Christ and other.”’ Pastoral care is the avenue to follow to reach 
that health. 

Examining ones history, personal and spiritual, is the driving force behind 
extracting the necessary awareness of that history and how it contributes to the discovery 
of a “new identity.” History impacts all aspects of life, that church included, and without 
a healthy awareness of its contribution a healthy blend would be that much harder to 
achieve. 

Peeling back the layers of history built upon that foundation however, is not an 
easy task. Wimberly says, “The family of origin, the family of birth, the family of 


creation, and the family of rearing are our first memberships 1n community, and the 
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things learned in these early membership contexts become foundational for us.”” That 
peeling is necessary but certainly not popular among persons, or an entity such as a 
church, who have attempted to avoid the truth sometimes hidden within the layers. While 
there is no greater tool that self-examination to determine one’s place however self- 
examination cannot always be done without the assistance of person who are equipped to 
bring awareness to the life and family experiences that may impact the church. “The task 
of pastoral care is to help people reframe their lives in the light of God’s story for the 
sake of greater freedom and responsibility.”° Pastoral care and theology are inextricably 
linked in that the two work in tandem to create a practice that will expose, address and 
heal the people of God; exposure of life experiences that have helped shape the 
assumptions and culture brought to the “household of God.’ 

The Dictionary of Pastoral Care and Counseling tells us, pastoral care and 
counseling, the two terms care and counseling, as stated alongside the definition, are used 
comparatively, as, “all pastoral work concerned with the support and nurturance of 
persons and interpersonal relationships, including everyday expressions of care and 
concern that may occur in the midst of various pastoring activities and relationships.” 
Leading clinical pastoral educator Charles V. Gerkin says pastoral care is, “the arena 


within which the pastor is privileged to be with people where they live and breathe, 
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succeed and fail, relate intimately and experience alienation. It 1s the down—to—earth 
world of human living.” 

The two definitions bring privilege and responsibility together in the work of the 
pastor for the people. Care is, “temporary keeping, as for the benefit of or until claimed 


aad i theology is the doctrine of the word of God and the act of being 


by the owner. 
pastoral is caring for the people, then pastoral care theology is, in essence, the “temporary 
keeping” of God’s people while bringing an awareness of who they are and how their 
lives intersect with God. 

In that care is the privilege to enter into the life history of the people and assist 
them in brining that history into perspective as it pertains to their soul and the 
contribution to their life in the church; it is the, “connections between human 
development experience and the appropriation of religious meaning.”’ This alignment of 
perspective therefore, gives light to the thought of the church as a blended family. In 
essence, though two congregations merging, whether intentional or not, 1s a sort of 
corporate act, the individual personalities involved, personalities that have in part been 
shaped by experiences outside of the church, influence the behavior exhibited during the 
merge. 

This behavior exhibited comes from a place resembling, what Scazzero refers to 


as, an iceberg. It is those places below the waterline of life that influence ones perception 


and behavior; perception and behavior addressed through and by pastoral care. Scazzero 
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says of his own life, “my life was like an iceberg, with many weightier portions hidden 
under the surface of the waterline. Even though they were beneath the surface, they 
dominated my visible life.” 

Though effective and widely used in Protestantism, the development of pastoral 
care is a fairly recent phenomenon. There was some development of psychology and 
religion in the early twentieth century, pastoral care however, attempts to “refine ministry 
by drawing upon the findings of modern medicine, psychotherapy, and the behavioral 
sciences.” And it is, as R.E.O. White states, “developed out of dialogue between pastoral 
care practice and the simultaneously growing fields of psychoanalytic and 
psychotherapeutic psychologies, family systems theory, crisis intervention theory, ego 
psychology and object relations theory.”'? The combining of concepts from these 
disciplines forms its own discipline to which persons in pastoral ministry can apply; 
disciplines structured for pastoral ministry and taught to persons in pastoral ministry. 

Family systems theory and its application is mentioned later, but to address 
psychoanalytic psychology it, “provides an opportunity for reworking one’s internal 
objects, for redescribing the past such that a new relation is achieved with parents and 
other significant people, so similar opportunities exist for reworking the God image.” "' In 


other words, with any situation a member of the “household of God” faces there is a 
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pursuit for finding the connection between one’s history, history inclusive of personal 
relationships, and the situation at hand. “The process of psychoanalysis with its technique 
of free association, which allows repressions to be lifted, is an example of how traumatic 
memories can be seen and understood in a new light and the past can be reinterpreted.”' 
Within this thought, the role of pastoral care, counseling in particular, is “seen not only as 
one expression of Christian concern to respond to human needs in general but also as a 
part of the distinctive pastoral work of making Christian faith effective in the lives of 
people.””” 

One particular person, by the name of Anton Boisen, is noted as being the founder 
of modern twentieth century pastoral care. He is responsible for the development of the 
Clinical Pastoral Education programs still active today. This development came by way 
of Boisen’s own struggle with mental illness in the 1920’s; his research was rooted in the 
connection between religion and mental illness. After more than one hospitalization, 
hospitalization due to his illness, he sought to educate people on the connection between 
mental anguish and religious conversion. 

Anton Boisen spent time as a pastor in many rural churches but was not 
successful due to his continued battle with mental illness. His struggle, as mentioned 
earlier, resulted in hospitalization at the Massachusetts Psychiatric Hospital. After 
hospitalization however, William A. Bryan at the Worcester State Hospital in Worcester, 


Massachusetts, employed him. In 1925 the first group of seminary students was brought 


together for what is now knows as Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE). The purpose of 
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CPE is the “socialization of clergy into the role of pastoral care with not only sick and 
troubled persons, but also with prisoners, aging, youth and other particular needs for 
pastoral care.”'* In 1930, the Council for Clinical Training of Theological Students was 
incorporated. In 1944, after two members of the original sieeill left, the Institute for 
Pastoral Care was formed. With these two groups in operation the Association of Clinical 
Pastoral Education was formed and both continued to operate until 1967. 

“Pastoral care is considered to be care of individuals, families and Christian 
community and the tradition that gives that community its identity.”’” With this 
perspective given by Gerkin, it is no trouble to see how it also embodies Practical 
Theology. Eduard Thurneysen, who had a close friendship with Karl Barth, states, “the 
theological textbooks unanimously place it,” pastoral care that is, “within the discipline 
of practical theology.”’° Caring for the souls is the ongoing practice of the pastor and 
with it, the incorporation of God working in the lives of the people; theology in practice. 
“The Christian care of souls is simply the application of Christian theology to pastoral 
situations, bringing the gospel to bear upon individual needs and circumstances.””’ 
Again, pastoral care is practical. Its definitions involve action; an application of spiritual 
principles rooted in Jesus Christ, His people and His church. 


Thurneysen said, “pastoral care must be practiced but it must be pastoral care in 


which the word of God retains its self- sufficiency and stands over against all human 
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18 When it comes to the discussion of 


piety and which man does not cease to be its pupil.’ 
pastoral care from a theological perspective, there are differing opinions about who is 
equipped to render such a service. Is it solely the role of the pastor or are there laypersons 
equipped to provide pastoral care to members of a congregation? Thurneysen’s stance 
could suggest that anyone could stand in this role as long as the word of God is the 
foundation upon which the provider stands. He goes on to remind us later in his writing 
that Evangelical churches are churches in which there is a strong belief in the priesthood 
of all believers. So much so that the role of pastoral care is not just for the minister. 

After presenting the thought that anyone can stand in the role of pastoral care 
provider, Thurneysen refers to this role as a call; a call going beyond the evangelism in 
which the importance of faith is shared. He says pastoral care “is a special call going 
beyond the call to faith addressed to each member of the congregation.”!” In other words, 
the call to ministry is inclusive of the call to pastoral care and the two cannot be 
separated. And because of the connection of the two within the call to ministry, pastoral 
care is to be dealt with through the lenses of pastoral theology. 

This could now lead one to assume there are two different components of pastoral 
care. One component in which all believers could participate, which in essence speaks to 
community, and another that speaks to the call and specific role of the minister. But the 
component in which all believers could participate is challenged, again, by Thurneysen as 


he believes “the church member engaged in pastoral care with others, no less than the 
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minister has to examine from case to case whether authentic calling justifies his 
intervention.””’ He goes on to say about the minister, “it is the minister before others who 
has the credentials for pastoral care that he is ordained and chosen as the shepherd of his 
congregation.””’ All of this is summed up in one final statement from Thurneysen where 
he says, “one can engage as pastoral counselor (care) as minister (automatic to the call) 
but lay persons can have call to pastoral care and not ministry when applied to the formal 
definitions of each.””” The essence of pastoral care is simply care; care demonstrated in a 
variety of ways. The fundamental characteristic of pastoral care, a characteristic to be 
discussed in more detail later, is listening. Listening does not require formal credentials 
in the area of pastoral care but it does require an authentic level of concern. It is this 
authentic level of concern that can be embodied by anyone; not just clergy persons. When 
authentic concern is in place, congregants are actively participating in care for each other. 
The role of minister however, 1s a bit different. Ruth Tiffany Barnhouse addresses 
the role of minister 1n light of pastoral care by suggesting, through presenting, and 
agreeing with, the stance of colleague John Deschner who sees the role of pastor, as 
Calvin did, to be one operating in what some would call priestly duties; priestly duties in 


terms of word and sacrament only. In the book, The Theology of Pastoral Care: A 
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Progress Report, he states, “No other activity 1s a true part of the minister’s 
responsibility. In this view, pastoral care is subsumed as ministering the word to the 
individual.” 

Gerkin’s position is one more in line with a holistic approach in that he believes 
“the pastor will also be attuned to the particular significance of whatever happens in the 
outside world as it affects that individual.”** In Deschner’s view pastoral care’s purpose 
is concern with persons as it relates to the life of the church and God’s work in the church 
and not necessarily concern with the person’s life outside of the church and the impact 
that may have on them and in turn their response to God’s work in their lives. And this, 
for Barnhouse, diminishes the understanding of grace and its work in the lives of the 
people. 

Diminishing the understanding of grace would then also diminish the role of the 
pastor, while engaged in pastoral care, a spiritual guide. If what lies as foundation of 
pastoral care is theology, then the need for the pastor engaged in pastoral care as spiritual 
guide 1s necessary. It is marrying psychoanalysis with theological perspective that in turn 
points the person receiving pastoral care to a God who is with and in; with individuals 
and in their situation. Howard Clinebell, in his book Basic Types of Pastoral Care and 


Counseling: Resources for the Ministry of Healing and Growth, states that “Spiritual 
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direction recognizes the distinction between soul and psyche. It focuses explicitly on the 
wholeness of one’s values and is oriented to issues of religious health.”?° 

According to Anderson and Foley in their book, Mighty Stories, Dangerous 
Rituals approaching the fundamentals of pastoral care, there is a component with which it 
all begins; listening. Listening is the “first movement of any kind of care.””° Anderson 
and Foley go on to say, “listening carefully and responding accurately to the story of 
another is a true ministry. To be understood and accepted by another person is a treasured 
dimension of human living.””’ 

Understanding and acceptance requires a space to be understood and accepted; a 
space comfortable enough for the most intimate stories to be shared. It is the caregiver’s 
role to create this space in order that effective care takes place. Within the characteristic 
of listening, “the determination to create safe environments to tell and retell our most 
intimate stories is the special gift of relationships in which care 1s the focus.””* 

Clinebell addresses this issue of creating a comfortable space for congregations. 
He writes that this comfortable space, often times, is created for groups; especially in the 


context of caregiving for a congregation as opposed to individual caregiving. There are 


advantages to caregiving in group settings; the pastor reaches more people at one time 
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and people are not only being helped individually but within sharing, they are helping 
each other in the process.” 

Another component attached to the characteristic of listening within pastoral care 
is extending to the individual, or individuals, an invitation from the caregiver to the 
recipient to share. Once the safe environment is created and established, there is the 
invitation to share. Sharyl B. Peterson quotes Noell Morton by saying this invitation is, 
‘hearing (others) into speech.””?” 

Peterson goes on to write, “when you listen pastorally, you listen in a way that invites, 
encourages, and helps others tell their story.””” 

David Belgium wrote in the Lutheran Quarterly, “pastoral care is, among many 
others, a natural expression of theology. It is the love of God translated into specific help 
for people under special stress or with particular needs.””” In this, the genuine concern for 
the people is at work; the administering of word and sacrament is an expression of love 
for the people but addressing the stress and specific needs of the people is an expression 
of that love as well. It is not either/or but both/and. 

Margaret Whipp says Christian love, agape love, “requires a commitment which 


is always concrete and particular.”°* Within this commitment lie additional characteristics 


of care. Whipp, a British Pastoral Theologian, offers the characteristics, which are used in 
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her context. Characteristics, or concepts, easily transferrable as they are rooted in the 
context of Christianity; not just specific to her context but applicable to the body of 
Christ as a whole. 

These characteristics are, “intercession, incarnation, intention, information and 
integration.”*” The first, “intercessory,” is simply prayer. This she calls the basis for 
pastoral care that must be reclaimed; it is the act of committing each other to God.” 

While prayer is introduced here as a characteristic of pastoral care, it is one 
characteristic, as with listening, that is nonnegotiable when practicing pastoral care. 
Whipp goes on to say about prayer, “prayer is central to the pastor’s identity and vital to 
the enactment of his role as someone who invites others, through humble ventures of 
care, to know the loving presence of God.’””° In other words, if pastoral care is rooted in 
the presence of God, God’s presence is invited into the care of the situation; an invitation 
that is the responsibility of the caregiver, the pastor. 

The second characteristic is, “incarnation.” In practice, she says, it’s about “the 
astonishing theological insight of God’s humility. In his ongoing creation and re-creation 
of the world, the God of the covenant is not so much God-over-us but God with us. Ih 
pastoral care situations, especially when attempting to redirect a person or persons focus 


back to God, it is critical that God is perceived as a God with and not over. The 
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perception of God with us enables the feeling of comfort therefore provoking a much 
more positive response to God’s presence in the situation. 

Third, there is, “intentionality.” The intent of pastoral care in a situation must 
always be present and focused upon. Wasting valuable time with areas that are not the 
focus is “a travesty of genuine pastoral care.”°* While this characteristic speaks 
specifically to visitation that occurs in contexts other than the person or groups’ home, its 
concentration on remaining focused on the task at hand, which is care, is applicable. One 
goal of pastoral care is to accomplish a particular purpose; a purpose specific to the 
situation at hand but a purpose, nonetheless that may not always result in a clear-cut 
resolve. Whipp says, “...there is a difference between being purposeful and being 
prescriptive; and the wise pastor will preserve a sensitive space of receptivity to the 
spiritual possibilities which any pastoral encounter will present.””” 

The fourth of the characteristics of pastoral care is being, “informed.” Studying 
the background of the issue at hand is key. It is not for the sole purpose of the caregiver 
gaining further insight for their self, but it is for the purpose of establishing a base from 
which the caregiver can start. The purpose of being informed is, “to deepen his,” or her, 
“sensitivities to the ways in which God might be at work in a particular context.””? For 
instance, the writer had to have been informed about the history of the two congregations 


engaged in the “unintentional merge” in order to be effective in facilitating; therefore, 


there is an intentionality of being informed that must take place. 
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The final characteristic introduced by Whipp is, “integration.” Integration “keeps 
the whole person in view and holds the whole person within a web of attentive 
relationships, which connect back all the way, through prayer, to the loving heart of 
God.””’ With the whole person in view, attention is given to aspects of a person’s life that 
are beneath the surface. It is an attentiveness to the area “below the waterline” that was 
mentioned earlier. The concepts and tools within pastoral care are effective but it is most 
effective when there is attentiveness to the whole person and not to what is only seen on 
the surface. This, in its truest sense, is integration. 

Brueggemann says “pastoral care is essentially a literary, narrative enterprise of 
entering stories, submitting to stories, and being transformed by stories.”** It is the life 
stories and the “reframing” of those stories that begins a church’s journey to a new 
identity representative of who they are collectively and the reframing is initiated by the 
five characteristics outlined by Margaret Whipp. 

Addressing personal lives, spiritual lives, the intersection of the two and the 
impact of that intersection on the life of the church is done by way of pastoral care as 
pastoral care cares for the soul and life story of the individuals who are members of the 
“household of God.” And the aforementioned history of pastoral care is critical in 
understanding how it fits into the framework of peeling back layers to evaluate what is 
undermeath and “reframing” the content of those layers in the context of sole focus on 


God and the acceptance of all within the “household of God.” 
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The merging of two church families is one that requires sensitivity to the history 
of, not only the lives of the individuals who are members of each family, but the history 
of each church included 1n the merge. In his book, Treasure in Earthen Vessels: The 
Church as a Human Community, James M. Gustafson says, “the common memory of the 
community consists in a subjective understanding of its past; each of its members in the 
present relives the meanings of past events in history and makes part of his personal 
history.”*° In some cases, attempting to relive past history 1s a direct result of an abrupt 
change. “Transition and change is an unsettling experience for groups and institutions, 
just as much as for individuals, who must face the disruption and challenges of new 
growth.” If not tended to properly, a sense of spiritual anxiety may develop. It is spiritual 
anxiety that results in tension that at some point must be confronted. 

Because the foundation of the church is Jesus Christ, the inclusion of His place in 
the lives of the people is key; therefore creating a working triangle for movement toward 
the creation of a new identity. In the practical sense, the movement begins with care of 
the people (pastoral care), moves to psychology (care of the impact of life stories) and 
theology (how God 1s present relative to each). 

Kathleen D. Billman, Assistant Professor of Pastoral Care and Counseling, 
Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago, says, “I cannot easily separate theology and 


pastoral care because it was the Christian language about and practice of care, first 
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experienced as a parishioner and later as a pastor, that was the doorway for me into 
sustained theological inquiry.””” 

For a congregation’s individual members to maintain a “sustained theological 
inquiry,” it is the writer’s position that understanding life history is key. Creating a 
healthy blend with Christ as its foundation and an understanding of how their personal 
history impacts that blend is also key. “Whenever one’s faith in God 1s a living and lived 
reality, moving and motivating one from the heart, important psychological issues will be 
at stake. Unresolved issues by their very nature carry a great deal of anxiety with them.””° 

In addition to the characteristics of pastoral care introduced by Margaret Whipp, 
there are two theories to consider alongside pastoral care; one pastoral care has had 
conversation with, Family Systems Theory, and another from which pastoral care could 
benefit, Loss of Assumptive World. Dr. Murray Bowen’s Family Systems Theory 
suggests “individuals cannot be understood in isolation from one another, but rather as a 
part of their family, as the family is an emotional unit. Families are systems of 
interconnected and interdependent individuals, none of whom can be understood in 


isolation from the system.””’ He goes on to say: 


A family is a system in which each member had a role to play and rules to 
respect. Members of the system are expected to respond to each other in a 
certain way according to their role, which is determined by relationship 
agreements. Within the boundaries of the system, patterns develop as 
certain family member's behavior is caused by and causes other family 
member's behaviors in predictable ways. Maintaining the same pattern of 
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behaviors within a system may lead to balance in the family system, but 
also to dysfunction. For example, if a husband is depressive and cannot 
pull himself together, the wife may need to take up more responsibilities 
to pick up the slack. The change in roles may maintain the stability in the 
relationship, but it may also push the family towards a different 
equilibrium. This new equilibrium may lead to dysfunction as the wife 


may not be able to maintain this overachieving role over a long period of 


time. *° 


This “different equilibrium,” is indeed an entirely possible result of a merge without the 
intentional examination of history. 

Not only are the roles within families discussed in Bowen’s theory, but 
attachment is discussed as well. Attachment is not only with the primary caregiver, but 
also to the entire emotional system with which that primary caregiver is connected.”” An 
individual’s early experience with attachment could very well be a determining factor in 
the level of their anxiety when change occurs; change in their personal life as well as 
change as it pertains to the life of the church. And the skills obtained throughout life to 
confront that anxiety, are mostly learned by observation. “We learn emotional skills by 
observing how family members deal with their own emotions, especially in upsetting 
situations.” 


Loss of Assumptive World is a theory associated with grief. “Assumptive worlds 


are constant internal constructs, and change is the disruption of the constancy of these 
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>! When two congregations come together, again whether intentional or 


constructs. 
unintentional, the worlds from which they have come cease to exist; cease at least the 
way in which they knew them. Their assumptions formed from their way of life within 
the context of their congregational experience shifts and stirs up the notion of loss. In her 
book The Practice of Pastoral Care: A Postmodern Approach, it is what Carrie Doehring 
calls, “systemic loss.”°” She goes on to say, “when a congregational system changes and 
no longer functions in the same way, members may experience systemic loss.””° Again, 
this is where all of the aforementioned characteristics come into play; listening, invitation 
to share, love and the five components introduced by Whipp. These characteristics, or 
concepts, are used in the context of addressing change and loss. 

Family systems contribute to congregational systems and when congregational 
systems change, the skills, or lack thereof, learned within the family system emerge thus 
generating the need for pastoral care. Pastoral care is traditionally known as a one-on-one 
ministry however; the principles and characteristics discussed here are useful in a group 
setting and will facilitate awareness this project seeks to discover. 

Family system’s patterns of behaviors coupled with constructs based on one’s 


assumptive world are areas that can be applied to the examination of a family of origin as 


well as the church family. When two congregations merge, there is unavoidable change 


*'Jeffrey Kauffman, ed., Loss of Assumptive World: A Theory of Traumatic Loss (New York, NY: 
Brunner-Routledge, 2002), 2. 


Carrie Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care: A Postmodern Approach (Louisville, KY: 
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and transformation. How that change and transformation is facilitated and nurtured 
determines the outcome, and health, of the merge or blend. 

For some, this change and transformation is traumatic; it would be considered a 
major loss. In order for the two congregations to reach an eventual healthy state, the crisis 
of each side’s loss must be addressed. But it is the addressing of the crisis that will 
provoke transformation. Gerkin says this transformation “implies the alteration of that 
which is being transformed while yet accepting and respecting the integrity of what has 
been in the past.””* 

While acknowledgement of the loss and confrontation of its affects are necessary 
and beneficial, the intensity of the trauma cannot be denied. Looking at loss and its 
effects through clinical lenses, the behavior seen resulting from the loss is likened to that 
of Posttraumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD). “The essential feature of posttraumatic stress 
disorder (PTSD) is the development of characteristic symptoms following exposure to 
one or more traumatic events.” 

There are several criterions associated with PTSD but closely related to the 
reactions and responses of those who have experienced loss is, “recurrent memories of 
the event that usually include sensory, emotional, or physiological behavioral 


components.””° For a people from a congregation returning to a building that was once 


occupied by their congregation, there would be recurrent memories that would cause, at 


“Charles V. Gerkin, Crisis Experience in Modern Life: Theory and T heology for Pastoral Care 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1979), 321. 


*° Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, 5" ed. (Arlington, VA: American 
Psychiatric Association, 2013), 274. 
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minimum, heightened emotions. And this is where pastoral care would be most effective; 
it cannot be said it is wrong for heightened emotion to arise however; the response to 
those emotions is, in many cases, what must be acknowledged and confronted. 

The closing of a church 1n which time and resources have been contributed may 
result in a loss of interest but it may not necessarily result in a loss of attendance. In the 
context of the church, people will attend services but trauma associated with loss may 
affect the level to which they participate in activities associated with the church. This 
lack of participation can be viewed as a characteristic of loss that manifests as anger. 
Anger provokes varying responses and one of those responses 1s, “diminished interest in 
participation in previously enjoyed activities.””’ 

This author is in no way offering a formal diagnosis but what is offered is an 
introduction of a clinical perspective relatable in the context of church dynamics. 
Traumatic events affect individuals in their personal lives and families, as do traumatic 
events affect individuals in their spiritual lives and families. The two are connected and 
the people are cared for within the context of both. 

The care of the people by way of addressing their life story inclusive of their 
personal church family history accepts and respects the integrity of their past thus the 
more than appropriate application of pastoral care edingy: Examining history and 
respecting that history while incorporating the work of God in both will, in theory, 
produce a healthy blend; a blend representative of the current congregation and one who 


understands the past, present and future work of God in their church. 
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Understanding the importance of history, family of origin and spiritual family 
history alike, there yet remain a few questions; questions pastoral care seeks to address. If 
the two congregations involved in the merge are open and willing to explore their history, 
what approach will be used and how will that approach facilitate the building of a path 
toward a healthy blend? The process is and these questions are answered by the 
application of the aforementioned principles of pastoral care. 

To dig deep into history and examine the ways in which it affects the present and 
the development of a new identity, an understanding of the “therapeutic ideal,” which is 
discussed in the book Pastoral Care and Social Conflict, is critical. It explains, “In the 
therapeutic perspective the distortions of human life are believed to be largely of 
contingent historical and social origin, accessible to human effort and intelligence; thus 
human beings are capable of participating in significant ways ail God in saving and 
restoring human life at is deepest (“spiritual”) levels of struggle and distortions.””* 

Pastoral care seeks to direct people toward openness to the transformational 
power of Jesus Christ. “If God is at work seeking to transform present existence, our 
openness to the in-breaking of the new reality in our present life becomes crucial as a 
potential source of recovery of a sense of God’s participation with us here and now.”” It is 


a power that will transform the way in which one sees their life and a power that will 


transform the way in which one operates within the life of the church. 


>’pamela D. Couture and Rodney J. Hunter, eds., Pastor Care and Social Conflict (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1995), 18. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


CONTEMPORARY FOUNDATIONS 


In order to begin the journey of becoming one, there should be a process 1n place 
to assist those involved with reaching the awareness necessary to begin that journey and 
accomplish that goal. The author learned lessons and insights growing up in a blended 
family which enabled her to see the need for awareness when approaching this journey 
however there was no real roadmap to follow. There was no specific guide, specially 
tailored for her family, which would inform them in a way that would help them avoid 
unnecessary pitfalls. So it is with the blending of two congregations. Each church 
approaching a possible merger brings its own identity and experience. Therefore, a guide 
to help churches through merger experiences to the creation of a new identity is critical. 

While it would seem there would be a variety of resources available to consult as 
guides, since church mergers have been happening for many, many years, the writer 
found quite the opposite. The resources for conflict resolution within the church are 
plenty, but there are few that provide insight specific to the process of merging two 
congregations ine one. And with the lack of resources, churches are left to sift through © 
the challenges that arise through their attempts to merge and create a healthy blend. Many 
of these challenges pertain to family of origin and spiritual journey histories that have 


impacted the development of each church; histories that could affect the path to a merge. 
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While multiple sources will be mentioned, two main sources, both just published 
in 2012, will be discussed in more detail. These are books in print specific to church 
mergers, including Better Together: Making Church Mergers Work and They, Two, 
Became One: The Life of a Pastor, The Birth of a Church. The findings of the author’s 
review illustrates the lack of resources available for churches, no matter the 
denomination, to consult when considering a merger or, in the case of this work, 
attempting to apply concepts to facilitate awareness and eventual health in the process of 
an “unintentional merger.” 

This section of the project seeks to integrate the author’s experience with practical 
tools for merging. The tools offered from the limited resources available specific to the 
church, as well as selected resources available from corporate America, considered in 
conjunction with the author’s experience, serve as a guide for the process. Because the 
church resources are so limited, reviewing resources from corporate America provides 
additional tools for consultation, conversation and comparison, and some aspects of their 
process for mergers and acquisitions can be applied to the process of merging two 
congregations. 

It must be made clear, again, that this project seeks to address the “what if” in 
merging two congregations. The context of focus is the experience that the author calls an 
“unintentional merger.” In this context, there was no strategic plan for a merger 
considered or in place, but two congregations came together as a result of the closing of 
one congregation and another congregation occupying the building that the closed 


congregation once occupied. The tools highlighted in this discussion are tools the author 


19 


is suggesting could have been applied, even though the merger was unintentional, to help 
facilitate a healthy blend and the eventual development of a healthy new identity. 

The author first reviewed the outline found in the United Methodist Church’s 
2012 Book of Discipline. To the author’s surprise, the outline appears vague in that it 
gives broad direction for merging, but the specifics to be applied to congregations within 
a merger are not included. The five points from section 2546 are as follows: 

{| 2546 Merger of Local United Methodist Church—Two or more local churches, 
in order to more effectively fulfill their ministry (Y]J201-204), may merge and become a 
single church by pursuing the following procedure: 

Is, The Merger must be proposed to the charge conference of each of the 
merging churches by a resolution stating the terms and conditions of the proposed 
merger. 

Zi The plan of the merger as proposed to the charge conference of each of the 
merging churches shall be approved by each of the charge conferences in order for the 
merger to be effected, except that for a charge conference that includes two or more local 
churches, the required approval shail be by the church local conference of each local 
church in accordance with the requirements of 92527 

BP The merger must be approved by the superintendent or superintendents of 
the district or districts in which the merging churches are located. 

4. The requirements of any and all laws of the state or states in which the 
merging churches are located affecting or relating to the merger of such churches must be 


compiled with, and in any case where there is a conflict between such laws and the 
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procedure outlined in the Discipline, said laws shall prevail and the procedure outlined in 
the Discipline shall be modified to the extent necessary to eliminate such conflict. 

>: All archives and records of churches involved in a merger shall become 
the responsibility of the successor church.’ 

The “charge conferences” mentioned in points one and two refer to the 
administrative committees of the church. It states that the proposal for the merger must be 
approved, but the outline does not give guidance to the development or structure of that 
proposal. This leads one to the assumption that the proposal to merge, for churches within 
the United Methodist system, is left to the individual churches to develop. The Discipline 
only speaks to the approval process and the legal aspects of the merger; there are no 
specifics suggested for the churches to follow. This, on one hand, could be beneficial in 
that it gives the churches involved in a proposed merger the freedom to construct a 
merger specific to their contexts, however, having a guide readily available to follow 
could serve to be beneficial. These guides do exist for other denominations, as well as in 
corporate America, and these will be highlighted next in this discussion. 

One denomination discovered to have a structured merger guide is the 
Presbyterian Church. Rev. Dr. Mariko Yanagihara contributed to this body of churches 
by constructing a sort of “how to” guide that outlines specific steps regarding the initial 
stage of merging, which is consideration, and provides information for churches to follow 
through steps following a merger. Before detailing the steps guiding congregations 
through a merger, Dr. Yanagihara offers several insights to consider. A few of those 
insights are as follows: 


‘United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of The United Methodist Church (Nashville, 
TN: The United Methodist Publishing House, 2012), 756. 
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When I first began to study church mergers, I was quite skeptical. Would 
churches be able to let go of their control in order to become a new 
church, or would the two groups be forever arguing about who is right and 
who is wrong? Is it possible for churches to move from an ‘us and them’ 
to a ‘we?’ 

Most churches are not aware of their own unique identity and ‘church 
culture’ until there is a merger. After merger, congregations discover that 
‘the way things have always been done’ is not the way the other church 
has functioned. Things that are ‘sacred’ to one group may not even be 
known to the other. 

‘If you are considering a merger, or in the midst of a merger, expect that 
giving birth to this new life together is not without pain and frustration. 
Some members will leave. Leadership often changes. Sharing decision 
making and compromising on certain issues are not easy tasks. Intentional 
relationship building takes time. Finding ways to clearly communicate 
with one another involves trial and error. It will take several years before a 
new congregational culture will take hold.’ 

‘Successful’ mergers only happen when everyone involved is willing to let 
go of their former identities and control and allow God to help reshape and 
form them into a new church. The new church may not be what people 
expected, but it will be the result of our faithfulness and commitment.” 


In addition to the above insights, Dr. Yanagihara offers a detailed outline of steps 
for the churches to work through. Each step covers several areas that this author has 
found to be not only helpful but necessary, if the desire of each congregation 1s to achteve 
an eventual merger and in essence become a healthy blended family, exemplifying unity. 

The steps outlined by Dr. Yanagihara could be applied within congregations such 
as those that formed the context of the discussion in this project, even though they were 
already worshipping together and moving toward discovery and a healthy blend. One 
question posed by Yanagihara was, “Is Church Merger Right For Us.” This is a question 


that could not be asked in the present context, since the congregations already worship 


together, however, a few of the points included in that discussion could still apply. One 


*Rev. Dr. Mariko Yanagihara, “And the Two Shall Become One: A Resource on Church 
Mergers,” Small Church and Community Ministry Office; Evangelism and Church Growth Presbyterian 
Church (Louisville, KY: Presbyterian Church, 2008), 2. 
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question in particular that could be posed 1s, “what characteristics do we have that would 
contribute to a successful merger?” If there had never been an explicit discussion about 
each congregation’s assets and they had not been discovered over time, the question still 
applies. It helps to begin the process of tapping into the history of each congregation, 
asking what aspects of each could be highlighted and brought together to help form their 
new identity. 

Within this structured outline, Dr. Yanagihara identifies what is referred to as a 
pre-merger “laundry list.” The items listed include: new name, mission and vision, 
personnel, facilities, property, worship services, programs, classes, finance, 
administrative and celebration.’ These areas may not be considered if never suggested in 
a structured manner. Again, with a congregation that has already come together, some if 
not all of these areas would still be helpful to explore, especially worship services and 
programs. For churches that have not yet merged but are in the exploration stages of 
merging, it would be nothing short of due diligence to consider these areas before final 
decisions are made. 

One final step of this structured plan offered by Dr. Yanagihara from the 
Presbyterian Church consists of a meeting that takes place after the decision to merge has 
been finalized. It is called a Presbytery Meeting/Administrative Commission Meeting, 
and the goals are to dissolve each congregation, establish the new congregation, change 
pastoral relationships (as needed) in conjunction with the Committee on Ministry, and 


deal with any other matters that come up regarding the merger.” Key within this list is, 


Yanagihara, 6-7. 
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“dissolve each congregation.” This suggests that the plan from the beginning of the 
merger is for each church to be dissolved and a new congregation be formed. Within the 
plan of the merger, from the beginning, is essentially the establishment of a completely 
new entity; there is no room provided for “us and them.” At the inception of the process 
movement toward “we” is at work. 

Better Together: Making Church Mergers Work is a book dedicated to providing 
tools for churches entering a merger. It is, as the authors note, “the first book in existence 
to focus on church mergers-and that is long overdue.” This resource is a practical guide 
with “how-to advice on best practices in the merger process,” unlike They, Two, Became 
One: The Life of a Pastor, The Birth of a Church, which is more of the story of the 
process of the merger of two churches from which practical tools can be drawn. It must 
be noted however, that the premise of Better Together: Making Church Mergers Work 
leans more toward primary churches absorbing a congregation as opposed to a true 
merger where each congregation’s identity is considered. It states, “Part of the merger 
process involves major transformation, sometimes on the level of a death, burial, and 
resurrection, for the joining church to grow into the identity of the lead church.”” 

Mergers today, according to Toberlin and Bird, are different than they were in 
past years. As mentioned earlier, a merger in many contexts consists of a blending 
together, as in a family context, of two entities, each contributing to the blend. However, 


mergers today “represent two completely different paradigms that we might call “new 


*Jim Toberlin and Warren Bird, Better Together: Making Church Mergers Work (San Francisco, 
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math” of church mergers. Old math mergers were more survival driven, whereas today’s 
mergers are more mission driven. Also old math mergers worked toward equality 
between the merging churches where today’s focus is on aligning with the stronger 
church culture.’® This “mission driven” merge 1s called an “Adoption Merger” whereby 
the church seeking survival is adopted by the stronger church and the weaker church is 
“integrated under the vision of a stronger, vibrant, and typically larger church.”” 

This author does not believe Toberlin and Bird are suggesting one paradigm is 
better than the other, though according to their view, while the older approach sees more 
failure due to its focus being survival,'° the reasons churches enter into a process of 
merging vary. Whether the merger is “mission driven,” where the primary focus is on 
expanding evangelism through the practices of the primary church, or is a means of 
survival, a strategic plan must be in place. Mergers, intentional or unintentional, require 
specific attention to each entity and without it the chance of accomplishing a successful 
merger, or healthy blend, is minimal. 

Approaching the initial stages of a merger, which includes the discussion of the 
idea, is a delicate matter for the congregations involved. It is delicate due to the level of 
transparency and trust required to begin the process as well as complete the progress. 
Agreement is vital and without it, congregations will not make it past the first stage, as 


agreement leads to success. 


®Toberlin and Bird, 770. 
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Toberlin and Bird state, “Mergers today succeed largely because of the united, 
compelling vision that lifts a church that’s stuck or on a downward slope into a new 
pattern of life and growth.” 

Harvard Business Essentials would say that success with mergers, in the context 
of corporate America, would rely on the willingness to learn. Not only are transparency 
and trust essential for success but, as they note, learning is as well. “A learning —oriented 
culture” helps make for a successful transition. 

The term “merger” is problematic for some, so in some cases, alternative 
terminology can be beneficial. Congregations can sometimes assume that merging means 
a loss of who they have known themselves to be and the history they have built over time. 
Toberlin and Bird suggest, “you may call the idea a restart, replant, partnership, adoption, 
collaboration, consolidation, satellite, unification.”!* These terms are less intimidating 
and offer a way in which the people feel included in the process as opposed to being led 
into the process with no input. 

Dr. J. Donald Ballard spoke of this very dilemma as he approached his 
congregation with the idea of merging. Not only did he introduce the idea as a “merge” 
but he also introduced the idea from a strict spiritual perspective. One would assume a 
spiritual perspective would be more than appropriate since the merger is within the 
context of the church, but it, as with the intimidating nature of the term “merge,” led the 


congregation to the defense. He says of his attempt, “I assumed a spiritual and 


“'Toberlin and Bird, 434. 
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philosophical approach. Subsequently, I learned by failure that this had not been an 
effective methodology.””* He went on to say, “Facial expressions, unasked and 
unanswered questions, and a general coolness in the air suggested that this had been an 
exercise in futility.”’° 

Again, the assumption of the loss of identity and established history leads to a 
defensive stance, and therefore, the effective approach must be one of not only 
sensitivity, but one where inclusiveness 1s emphasized as well. Strict “merger” talk and 
strict spiritual perspective may not serve to be effective, but a practical and tangible 
approach could be. This suggests, as is true in many cases, that the people must be 
convinced of the benefits for themselves as individuals who make up the congregation 
and not just for the church as a whole or the business aspect of the church alone. Ballard 
came to realize, “The idea of the merger had not failed in the first instance because it was 
not the right thing to do. It had failed because the subjects of the potential merger could 
not see any benefit to be gained from it.””® 

As mentioned earlier, mergers always involve a primary, or dominant 
congregation, and a joining congregation. “The church representing the dominant or 


primary culture that will continue through the merger—and one or more joining 


churches—whose congregations will be lifted or otherwise shaped to become more like 


“J. Donald Ballard, They, Two, Became One: The Life of a Pastor, The Birth of a Church 
(n.p.:2012), 127. 
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the lead church.”’” In any case, having a plan in place is the key to success. Toberlin and 


Bird offer these points for consideration: 
Is this merger possible? Determine if a merger is a possibility through a 
conversation between senior pastors and the church boards. This results in 
a recommendation to begin merger deliberations. Is this merger feasible? 
Determine the compatibility of the two congregations through due 
diligence in addressing all the issues. This results in a recommendation to 
both congregations to merge or not to merge. Is this merger desirable? 


This becomes apparent as the churches go through a process of meetings 
to discuss the idea of merging, which culminates in a churchwide vote or 


poll." 

Again, a strategic plan should include such points of concern or questions to 
address, and Toberlin and Bird, like Dr. Yanagihara, have offered guidelines for this. 
Reviewing these sources illustrates the difference 1n denominational contexts and the 
autonomy, or lack there of, in exploring the idea of a merger. 

Before moving to the discussion of Corporate America and its contributions to the 
process of mergers, there are further noteworthy insights offered by J. Donald Ballard in 
his book They, Two, Became One: The Life of a Pastor, The Birth of a Church. This 
offering is not as much of a “how to” book as it is a description of personal experience. 
The points of consideration to be applied to the process of a merger are pulled from the 
experiences he shares; they are not strategically outlined as in the sources previously 
discussed. This however, in no way diminishes their importance or their effectiveness. 

In regard to one’s personal history and its impact on the life of one’s church, 
which is further discussed in the Theological section of this project, Ballard asks the 


question, “Is one’s life impacted more greatly by the genes that one inherits at birth or is 
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the most influence on one’s life exerted by the conditions and circumstances that 
surround one’s life after birth?”’” Whichever the case may be, each person carries that 
which is formulated over time into their spiritual life. He goes on to say, “The greatest 
determinant of one’s success or failure in life is what one does with what one has 
received at birth and with what one subsequently receives in life.””° 

There are many more factors to consider when entering the process of a merger, 
or in the application of tools used in an intentional merger or an “unintentional merger.” 
One’s personal life greatly impacts the process of the merger in that the way in which 
they have been socialized undoubtedly surfaces in the midst of the process. This was true 
for this author when going through the blending process within her own family and it was 
also observed in the context of the church in which the project is focused. 

Ballard provides insight into the actual process of the merger he facilitated during 
which two Baptist churches, the First Institutional Baptist Church and the West End 
Baptist Church in North Carolina, were brought together. Dr. Ballard had been called to 
pastor the First Institutional Church, and the West End Church was without a pastor. He 
had been informed of a previous failed attempt to merge the two, but was told that the 
time was right for him to try. As he considered the idea of attempting to merge the two 
churches, he says he considered the following; “the spiritual benefits and the physical 


difficulties, the moral value and the mental strain, the Kingdom results and the earthly 
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work.” Though inherently different than the points of consideration offered by Toberlin 
and Bird and Yanagihara, they are yet profound and useful. 

The next steps in considering taking on the task of facilitating a merger were to 
schedule a meeting with the Chairman of the Board of Deacons of West End Church and 
to schedule a meeting with officers from both the West End and Institutional Baptist 
churches. He said of the meetings, “it became a tedious task to convince both contingents 
of both congregations that a merger would be in the best interest of both, and I had to do 
it without offending either group.””* As mentioned early on, one key factor in introducing 
the idea of a merger is to enable each side to see the benefits of their personal efforts 
poured into the process. The benefit is not necessarily about the Christian witness but 
about what is gained by doing something good for God.” 

Another point of consideration Ballard offers is the process of changing the name 
to represent the merging of the two entities. After the congregations voted in favor of the 
merger, they became United Metropolitan Missionary Baptist Church. He says, “I was 
not opting for either congregation to either ignore or deny its history. I wanted only for 
both congregations to merge their methods of operations into one method that would 
serve and satisfy both. We needed to be one, even as Christ and God are one, hence, 
‘united.’ 

The next point of consideration pulled from Ballard’s experience is the placement 


of pastoral leadership. While there was agreement concerning the elected officers of the 
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church and a plan put in place for paid staff, there was no discussion of who their pastor 
would be. Ballard writes, “I had assumed that when and if the merger were 
consummated, I would automatically remain pastor of the newly merged congregation. 
Ultimately, the assumption turned out to be correct, but the process of its coming about 
was much less than automatic.””° Ballard went on to describe several strategic plots 
attempting to remove him as their leader. These plots were unsuccessful, and he remained 
their pastor for the next thirty-seven years, but the lesson learned is never assume the 
facilitator of the merger will be the leader of the newly merged congregation. 

One final point of consideration from Ballard’s experience 1s that understanding 
the goal of true unity is a continuous work in progress. Even though there is agreement of 
two congregations to merge, there will yet remain the work of facilitating a truly healthy 
blend. When asked about the merger he facilitated, Ballard’s response was, “TI have the 
two of them meeting together, but I am still working on the merger.”’”° He goes on to 
discuss the process of working toward unity and suggests there 1s an obstruction of view, 
limiting the congregants’ sight of the big picture. He says of the people: 

They appear to admire what is behind them more than they cherish what is 
ahead of them. Perhaps this is due to the fact that they have never caught 
an unobstructed glimpse of the glory that is the Kingdom of God. When 
the church is seen for who she really is, the Kingdom of God comes into 
view, and when we view the Kingdom of God through Christ-focused 


eyes, nothing behind us can call us backward as strongly as the Kingdom 
beckons us forward.”’ 


Ballard, 141. 
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When exploring the inner workings of a merger, the ways in which corporate 
America has approached this process is most helpful. Blending families requires 
planning, as does blending two churches. Both can benefit from the expertise found in 
corporate America, when examining their processes and applying the principles, or points 
of consideration to their process. As stated by Toberlin and Bird, “Church and 
marketplace mergers must deal with the same issues, though the goals and outcomes may 


differ.”* A corporate merge is defined as: 


A merger or acquisition 1s a combination of two companies where one 
corporation 1s completely absorbed by another corporation. The less 
important company loses its identity and becomes part of the more 
important corporation, which retains its identity. A merger extinguishes 
the merged corporation, and the surviving corporation assumes all the 
rights, privileges, and liabilities of the merged corporation. A merger is 
not the same as a consolidation, in which two corporations lose their 
separate identities and unite to form a completely new corporation.”” 


A corporate merger procedure is outlined as: 


State statutes establish procedures to accomplish corporate mergers. 
Generally, the board of directors for each corporation must initially pass a 
resolution adopting a plan of merger that specifies the names of the 
corporations that are involved, the name of the proposed merged company, 
the manner of converting shares of both corporations, and any other legal 
provision to which the corporations agree. Each corporation notifies all of 
its shareholders that a meeting will be held to approve the merger. If the 
proper number of shareholders approves the plan, the directors sign the 
papers and file them with the state. The Secretary of State issues a 
certificate of merger to authorize the new corporation.*” 


It is important to note, with corporate mergers, the goal is typically increased 


profit. Shareholders benefit greatly from corporate mergers and the customers of the 


*8Toberlin and Bird, 2024. 
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companies benefit greatly. One who rarely benefits greatly, at least in terms of direct 
profit is the staff of the companies. This is a major difference between corporate America 
and the church; members of congregations are fulfilled within their service. Two 
congregations merging results in more people, resources and ministries to better uplift 
God’s kingdom and serve God’s people. While the merge church may see an increase in 
offerings, profit is not the driving factor or the merge. 

According to www.investopedia.com contributor Ben McClure, corporate 
mergers begins with an offer; an acquiring company targets a company with which they 
desire to merge and makes their offer. After the offer, the target company has options. 
McClure outlines the following: 

© Accept the terms of the offer 
Attempt to negotiate 
o Execute a poison pill 
« Offer shares at a discounted rate to shareholders, not including the 
acquiring company. This intercepts the acquiring company’s 
control of the company by diluting acquiring company shares 


o Find a white night 
= Seek someone to acquire the company”! 


O 


As highlighted above, there are options for the target company to take advantage 
of. While it can be assumed the acquiring company would present the positives in 
merging, the target company may choose to negotiate or find another way to engage 
another company or investor before making a final decision to merge with the acquiring 
company. 

An example of a merger/acquisition is between Heinz and Kraft Foods. 


Latimes.com reported the following; “H.J. Heinz Co. is buying Kraft Foods Group Inc., 


°'Ben McClure, “Mergers and Acquisitions: Doing the Deal,” www.investopedia.com, accessed 
April 8, 2015. 
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creating a food and beverage giant in an effort to better compete amid changing consumer 
tastes. The move sent Kraft’s stock soaring.”’” Based on this report, the primary reason 
for the merge was to be a better competitor in the food industry. In addition to creating a 
company that offers more competition there was an immediate benefit to the shareholders 
of Kraft stock. The report goes on to say, “Kraft, the maker of Oscar Mayer meats, Kraft 
macaroni and cheese, Jell-O and a host of other well-known but older brands, lately has 
struggled to keep up with competitors as shoppers demand fresher, less-processed food. 
The deal would allow the two companies to rethink their products’ image, said Kevin 
Paul Scott, co-founder of ADDO Worldwide, a brand consulting firm.””” 

Church mergers are not typically thought of in the context of creating one entity 
to better compete with another church however, this concept could be compared to the 
church’s goal of increased-resources and ministries to better provide for the community at 
large. With Heinz and Kraft, it is clear their objective is, not only improvement in 
products as a collective unity, but also increased profit. Again, the objective of a 
corporate merge is, primarily, profit. 

Another corporate merger reported is between two financial institutions. The 
report gives the following information: 

Atlantic Capital Bancshares, Inc. (“Atlantic Capital”) and First Security 
Group, Inc. (FSGI) (“First Security” or “FSG”) jointly announced today 
the signing of a definitive merger agreement pursuant to which Atlantic 
Capital will acquire First Security. The transaction has been unanimously 
approved by the boards of directors of each company. Atlantic Capital is a 


bank holding company headquartered in Atlanta, Georgia and the parent 
of Atlantic Capital Bank. First Security is a bank holding company 


Jessica Wohl and Dean Starkman, “Heinz buys Kraft Foods in Deal Backed by Warren Buffet,” 
www.latimes.com, accessed April 10, 2015. 
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headquartered in Chattanooga, Tennessee and the parent of FSGBank, 
N.A. (““FSGBank’”’). 

Upon completion of the transaction, the combined company is expected to 
have approximately $2.7 billion in assets, $2.2 billion in deposits and $1.9 
billion in net loans. 

“Our goal is to build a premier financial institution in the Southeast by 
focusing on business and private banking,” said Mr. Williams. “Each bank 
brings complementary strengths that will only be enhanced by the 
combined size and geographic reach of the merger. The merger will 
provide the foundation for a strong financial institution that will produce 
solid returns for our shareholders.”** 

The goal is clear with the above-mentioned merger, which is profit. The report 
mentions the increased assets for the collective unit and the returns for shareholders. 
This, again, shows the difference between corporate mergers and church mergers. 
Whether corporate or church, both entities have a goal to provide more collectively than 
they were in a position to provide individually. Whatever the goal, collective provision 
requires change. Companies and churches alike may not always see the change coming 
that is necessary, but if they are in need of increased profits, resources, ministries, etc., 
change will happen. 

While change cannot always be predicted, but it is certainly inevitable. How one 
approaches change makes a difference in the outcome of that change. Fully embracing 
change and seeing it as an opportunity for growth can serve to be most effective. But if 
change is seen as an inconvenience or a way to rob a particular entity of whom and/or 


what they have believed themselves to be, it can end in disaster. ““Accepting the 


inevitability of change enables them,” in reference to a company, “to see times of 


*“< Atlantic Capital Bancshares Announces Merger Agreement with First Security Group, First 
Security Group, Inc.,” www.finance.yahoo.com, accessed April 10, 2015. 
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transition not as threats but as opportunities-opportunities for reinventing the company 
and its culture.”°° 

One major point of contribution that corporate America offers to this discussion is 
the concept of an organization becoming “change ready.” An organization is “change 
ready” when leaders are respected and effective, people feel personally motivated to 
change, the organization is nonhierarchical, and people are accustomed to collaborative 
work.*° The same can be applied to church mergers. Though there will always be a 
percentage of people who may not agree with a merger, the way in which the people who 
are in agreement move forward is by being “change ready.” Respect of leadership is 
always vital in the church, as are the last two components of being “change ready.” 
Effective leadership provokes motivation and collaboration, which will then lead to 
genuine commitment to the process of the merger. 

Within the concept of being “change ready” there is the issue of “cultural 
change.” This speaks to the human side of the organization, the “relationship between 
management and employees. A shift from command-and-control management to 
participative management is an example of cultural change, as in any effort to reorient a 
company from an inwardly focused “product push” mentality to an outward-looking 


customer focus.”*’ In essence, the goal is to turn their focus from themselves to the 


customers they serve. 


*Tuecke, 1-2. 
*Thid. 
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And so it is with the church. The customer, if you will, in the context of the 
church is God’s kingdom. The church, as a body of believers, focuses on God’s kingdom, 
which is all of God’s creation, and the focus is just that. Focusing on individuality is 
neither effective nor efficient when a merge 1s at stake. The goal is unity; with focus on 
the kingdom and not individuality, unity is achieved and with unity more of God’s 
kingdom, the “customer” is reached. Preparing to become “change ready” requires the 
right persons involved in the process, which is a process within the process of merging. 
Again, everyone will not be in agreement with the process therefore, preparation requires 
gathering persons who are in agreement. “People to keep off of the team (implementation 
team for change) are, people with big egos, snakes; one who secretly poisons 
relationships between team members, and reluctant players.” : 

Another point of consideration the corporate America model for mergers 
highlights is the need for relentless communication. “Communication is an effective tool 
for motivating employees, for overcoming resistance to an initiative, for preparing people 
for the pluses and minuses of change, and for giving employees a personal stake in the 
process.”*” Communication also encourages stability; it builds confidence between the 
people involved in the change process and helps to minimize conflict. Richard J. Mayer 
says in his book, Conflict Management: The Courage to Confront, “Stability is 
established when each person involved has sufficient confidence in the respective levels 


of commitment of the others to the relationship.””° 


*81 uecke, 55. 
*Thid., 60. 


“Richard J. Mayer, Conflict Management: The Courage to Confront (Columbus, OH: Battelle 
Press, 1990), 22. 
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The result of minimal communication is conflict. “Change is complicated by the 
fact that organizations are social systems whose participants have identities, relationships, 
communities, routines, emotions, and differentiated powers.””’ These complications in 
turn shake any stability that has been established or is attempted to be established, and 
result in conflict. This creates what Mayer calls a “stone wall.” He says, “Like a stone 
wall, conflicts are built stone by stone. The stones in interpersonal conflicts are actions 
perceived as insulting, breaches of trust, ignoring, irritating, misunderstanding, 
discounting, mistakes, and so forth.” 

The above-mentioned perceived actions become deeply personal and may 
jeopardize the path to the intended goal of a merger. “Any time you merge two distinct 
cultures, whether under positive or less-pleasant circumstances, there is a chance of 
conflict, hurt feelings, overlapping power structures, mixed identities and so on.””? This 
point, along with the points made by Harvard and Mayer, confirm the necessity for 
stability and trust in mergers both in corporate America and in churches. 

The final point of consideration offered by corporate America that will be 
reviewed in the context of this discussion, is the reality of “shock” and “defense retreat”. 
Entering the process of merging two or more entities is no less than a shock for all 
involved, and that shock can lead people to avoid the risk through retreat. This, the author 
has found, is true in every area of life including family of origin, church, employment, 


etc. “People feel threatened by anticipated change; people feel unsafe, timid, and unable 


“'Luecke, 81. 
“Mayer, 29. 


*Toberlin and Bird, 2122. 
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to act, much less take risks.” With defense retreat, people “get angry and lash out at 


what has been done to them, even as they hold on to accustomed ways of doing things.””° 

The points discussed above are undoubtedly beneficial for consideration when 
planning a merger. They also, in their own unique way, could be considered actual tools 
to be used through the process of the merger. Yanagihara offers a step-by-step guide, 
Ballard offers the experience of facilitating a merger from which tools can be extracted, 
and corporate America offers tools that have been utilized within the context of a 
corporate merger and that are transferrable to the church. No matter the tools used or the 
way in which they are obtained, the goal of the merger is unity. 

Unity is the common theme among all of the points of consideration offered in 
this discussion. Whether in the church or in the corporate arena, the goal of any merger is 
transitioning the entities involved into one unified entity and developing an identity that 
honors individuality while extracting strengths that can be merged together. This involves 
so much more than a “how to” list; 1t involves the care and genuine concern that engages 
and empowers the people involved. Change is an inevitable component of a merger but 
“transition is the emotional and psychological processing of the change.””° Part of that 
emotional and psychological processing of change includes mourning the loss of what 


once was; it 1s inclusive of both grief and liberation. “Thus, one can feel like a pawn in a 


game while also being able to view that game with some degree of objectivity and 


“*Luecke, 86. 
Thid. 
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psychological distance. At this point the notion of taking risks becomes more palatable 
and people begin to explore the pros and cons of the new situation.””” 

In conclusion, this writer provides one final quote from Toberlin and Bird. 
Though it is a message of preparation and somewhat of a warning, it appears to be true 
and if seriously considered, this writer believes will help the process of planning and 
conducting a merger. 

All mergers, like all human beings, are messy and complicated with no 
guarantees. Every church merger has a unique pathway. There is no on- 
size-fits-all formula they all follow, yet all will wrestle with the same 
basic issues. How they address and manage those issues will vary from 
church to church but the first step is to understand what kind of merger is 
being considered and the pros and cons that come with each type of 
merger.” 

This speaks to the very point of the reality humanness, if you will, and the affects 
it has on accomplishing unity. Humans, by nature, can by “messy and complicated” but 
the key is finding the most efficient and effective way of addressing the human condition 
that lies within the process of striving toward unity. Merging is about creating a unified 
entity; one that represents the collaboration of assets and gifts. Family, church, business 
and/or otherwise, unity is what generates success. And while there may be differences in 
approach, uniqueness in application the tools discussed serve as a guide to produce a 
unified identity. 


The context of focus for this project may not have intentionally walked down the 


path of a merge, but their existence together, by the very nature of the stark differences, 


“"Luecke, 87. 


“’Toberlin and Bird, 1127. 
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calls for, at minimum, a discussion of how tools used in intentional mergers could help 


facilitate the process to discovering their identity as one. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION 


As stated in previous chapters, the focus of this project is to examine the history 
of two congregations and the impact of, what the researcher calls, an unintentional 
merge; unintentional meaning the members of a new contemporary congregation that 
closed joining a long standing traditional congregation that moved into the building the 
newer congregation once occupied. Through the researcher’s observation, it is believed 
that an awareness of each congregation’s history along with highlighting the impact of 
that history on the current congregation will in turn facilitate a path toward a blend 
representative of who the congregation is today. 

The researcher is the senior pastor of the congregation and within the first month 
of pastoring, the history of the church began to emerge. The language used by the 
members was noticeable in that there was consistent reference to either the newer church 
or the long standing church. The language stood out because it sounded as if a merge had 
taken place but the researcher/pastor had not been made aware of a merge; the language 
however, was if there had been a merge of the two congregations. After discovering the 
details of the congregation and the way in which they came together, the 
researcher/pastor began to view the situation as an unintentional merge. The 
researcher/pastor began to see the parallel between her personal experience growing up in 


a blended family, having a blended family now and the blending of two church 
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. congregations. And it was her personal experience from which she developed the theory 
that individual past history greatly impacts family relationships; biological/adoptive and 
church families alike. 

The methodology applied to the research for this project is a qualitative approach. | 
Within this research approach a short survey of five questions was developed. Two of the 
five questions were directly related to the knowledge of history and the remaining three 
questions were a test of their knowledge of the Church (the Universal Church) along with 
a theory that would be introduced in the focus group sessions. Also applied from the 
qualitative method were the narrative and phenomenological approaches; narrative being 
“a design of inquiry from the humanities in which the researcher studies the lives of 


1 


individuals and asks one or more individuals to provide stories about their lives,”” and 


phenomenological being, “a design of inquiry coming from philosophy and psychology 
in which the researcher describes the lived experiences of individuals about a 
phenomenon as described by participants.”” 

The research was conducted with a focus group during a four-part seminar. The 
seminar was open to the entire congregation, which would have resulted in a greater 
random compilation of persons however the total of participants was five. The group 
began with five persons and ended with four. One of the five completed only two 
sessions due to a previously scheduled commitment. There were four females and one 


male, all African American. Three persons were members, two female and one male, of 


the longstanding church, Gethsemane United Methodist Church (GUMC), and two from 


"John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative and Mixed Methods Approaches 
4" ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications, Inc., 2014), 13. 


*Ihid., 14. 
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the newer church that had been closed, Community of Faith United Methodist Church 
(COF). The age range was early fifties to early sixties and all were actively involved in 
one or more ministries of the church. The group ended with three females and one male. 
The one who did not complete the last two sessions was originally from GUMC. 
To begin with the pre-seminar survey portion of the research, the following 

questions were asked: 

1. What church were you a member of or affiliated with before 2009? 

2. Do you know what year Gethsemane UMC was founded? 

3. Do you know what year Community of Faith was founded? 

4. Do you know what the phrase, “The Loss of Assumptive World” means? 

5. Who is the head of the church? 
The purpose of the survey was to show whether the persons representing the two 
congregations were knowledgeable of the history of the congregation from which they 
originated and/or the other congregation’s history. As stated earlier, two of the questions, 
question two and question three, were the two questions the researcher was most 
interested in. These two questions measure the participants’ knowledge of the 
establishment of each congregation. While asking if the year of establishment was known 
seems to simplistic in nature, it was in fact profound; profound in that history beginning 
with establishment sets the tone for interaction with each other. If history is not known, 
history cannot be honored; the results have proven this to be so. The results of the survey 
are as follows: 

® Question #1 


o Three participants were affiliated with GUMC 
o Two participants were affiliated with COF 
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© Question #2 
o Five participants answered “No” 


* Question #3 
o Two participants answered “Yes” 


o Three participants answered “No” 


e Question #4 
o Five participants answered “No” 


© Question #5 
o Five participants answered “Christ” 


The two participants originating from COF knew when their church was 
established but did not know when GUMC was established and the three participants 
originating from GUMC did not know when their church was establishment and did not 
know when COF was established. It could be assumed that questions two and three were 
a bit unfair in that the probability of the participants originating from COF had a better 
chance of knowing when their church was established however, the results still prove 
there is a lack of knowledge as it pertains to foundational history. Not only that, but it 
also proves during the years the two have been together, there has not been an 
opportunity to learn and discuss history. 

Knowing and understanding foundational history is a key component in church 
mergers; a first step in pursuing a merge in order that both sides be well informed about 
the other’s foundational history. Knowledge of foundational history gives insight into the 
current actions, responses and behavior and without it, it is easy to make assumptions 
while operating based on information that may not be accurate. With this situation being 
an unintentional merge the process by which history is learned was not strategic and 
purposeful however, it is a component used in intentional mergers that could be applied 


at any time during the life of a church. 
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When families, such as the researcher’s family, enter the process of becoming 


one, learning history is an ongoing process. It is most definitely examined in the 


beginning stages but also discovered and learned throughout time together. So it is with 


the church. Each church offers rich history that gives insight about who they are; it 


answers questions and helps to prevent assumptions. 


Next, the four-part seminar offers further insight into, not only the history of the 


two congregations, but also the impact of the lack of knowledge of their history on the 


participants individually as well as collectively. It also gives a clear picture of how two 


congregations can operate according to their past, their assumptions and their fears. 


The seminar was titled; Unified by Christ: The Church As A Blended Family. The 


individual sessions were titled: 


ie 


Zz 


oe 


4. 


Introduction and Pre-Seminar Survey 
We Are Family: Natural Family vs. Spiritual Family 
We Are Family: The Focus of the Church and the Result of the Focus 


Conclusion: What Have You Learned? 


During the introduction in session one, the purpose of the seminar was 


established. The stated purpose of the seminar was: 


To introduce and show how past history of two congregations (families) 
affects the development of a new identity. Addressing the past history of 
each congregation with identifying the characteristics of the present will 
create an opportunity to bring forth an awareness of strengths, weaknesses 
and commonalities. It will illuminate the current congregation as it is with 
an understanding of the past, present and future life of the church. 


The historical review included a review of: 


o Methodism in America 
o Gethsemane United Methodist Church 
o Community of Faith United Methodist Church 
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The researcher began with giving an overview of the history of Methodism, which began 
in America in 1765, and how over the two hundred plus year history there were many 
mergers. This information was enlightening for the participants; they did not know 
exactly how or when it began, the history of mergers within Methodism and how that 
history speaks to congregations today. 
The group then moved to the discussion of Gethsemane and Community of 

Faith’s history. The researcher/pastor offered foundational history that answered the 
questions previously reviewed in the pre-seminar survey. Gethsemane was established in 
1830 and Community of Faith was established in 2005. The group was shocked at how 
long Gethsemane has been in existence and also shocked to learn the longevity of the 
worship site prior to the most recent site they were aware of. While the discussion was 
going on about the years the church’s were established, the participants began to share 
their own knowledge of history about the building the church occupies to this day; which 
is the building Community of Faith first occupied. Points shared by a Community of 
Faith founder/participant about the building and COF’s ministry were: 

e The neighborhood was an all-Caucasian neighborhood 

e The building now occupied was housed by an all-Caucasian congregation and 

Blacks were not permitted to worship there 

e The building had been empty for a long while and a community center was the 
original intent for the building; an intent established by the pastor, approximately 
2004, who would later establish Community of Faith 
The church was formally chartered in 2005 
The church began with five members and quickly grew to over one hundred 
The church had ministries such as summer camps, tutoring and latchkey 
There were plans to expand the building making the entire original building the 
sanctuary and placing a daycare and administrative offices in the newly built 
section 


e At one point, there were over three hundred people contributing financially to the 
ministry but only one hundred plus attended worship 
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The church was offered an opportunity to merge with GUMC and the 
administrative council committee voted to merge verses close and disband 

In the 2009, Community of Faith was closed and disband and the congregation 
was locked out of the building 


This detailed history was confirmed by the second COF participant of the group and 


was found to be enlightening and interesting to participants from GUMC. This 


information also served to be most informative to the researcher/pastor as it was not 


information found in the documented history of the church. The GUMC participants had 


not known about COF’s history or their ministry endeavors. Though the members of COF 


began to fellowship with GUMC once GUMC occupied the building that once was 


occupied by COF, they had not had not learned much about the congregation or their 


mission. 


Next, the participants from GUMC began to share history that was not known by 


the COF participants. Points shared by a GUMC participant about the church prior to 


occupying the current building were: 


The location of the church when this participant became a member, which had 
been there since 1882, had plans to build a new multi-site facility; one in which 
they would partner with the community to provide space that could be leased and 
would generate funds for the church to complete various phases of the building 
project 

During the planning stages of preparing to build, the church moved out of its 
building and worshipped in a school 

The plans for the multi-site building fell through and the congregation leased a 
church building; a building located a few miles from the original site and farther 
away from the suburb in which they originated 

The building they leased became available for purchase; the pastor was in favor of 
their purchasing the building and the congregation followed 

The congregation gathered for a vote and to their surprise, the congregation did 
not vote in favor of purchasing the building 

The next step following the vote was finding out the current location was 
available at no cost to the congregation 

GUMC heard of COF and heard they were closing but did not know COF had 
been offered the option to merge with GUMC as opposed to closing 

2009, the GUMC congregation moved into its current location 
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The information shared in the first session set the tone for the sessions to follow. 
Through their sharing, openness was established and it enabled the two groups to hear 
each other in a way they had not heard each other before that day. They discussed the fact 
that they had never thought to have a conversation about what took place with each 
church. In fact, most of them assumed that the information from both churches was 
already known. When they discovered they did not know this information, COF’s offer to 
merge with GUMC and GUMC not knowing about the offer for COF to merge with them 
in particular, they were shocked and devastated at the same time. In this moment, the 
researcher/pastor observed a compassion she had not seen prior to that day. It was clear 
their eyes were opened and they were more ready than ever before to pursue the path to 
discovering their new identity. 

The second session, We Are Family: Natural Family vs. Spiritual Family, introduced 
the parallel of one’s family of origin with their spiritual family; a parallel in terms of the 
ways in which a person functions within each. The purpose of the session was to show 
how what people develop in their families of origin, or natural family, contributes to their 
life in the church; life as a spiritual family. 

Three points to begin the discussion in session two were in the form of definitions 
and they were: 

Discovering A New Identity: 
The merging of two church families is one that requires sensitivity to the history 


of, not only the lives of the individuals who are members of each family, but the 
history of each church included in the merge. 
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The Reality of Each Group: 

James M. Gustafson says, “the common memory of the community consists in a 
subjective understanding of its past; each of its members in the present relives the 
meanings of past events in history and makes part of his personal history.” 


The Effective Approach: 

“The task of pastoral care is to help people reframe their lives in the light of 
God’s story for the sake of greater freedom and responsibility. The stories we tell, 
whether humorous or divine, mythic or parabolic, order experience, construct 
meaning and build community.”” Herbert Anderson 
Pastoral Care and theology (the study of the nature of God) work together to 
create a practice that will expose, address and heal the people of God. Exposure of 
life experiences that have helped shape the assumptions and culture brought to the 


“family of God.” 

These three points of discussion give what is necessary to begin the discovery of a new 
identity, the reality of each group as they discover a new identity and tools to help 
facilitate movement toward that new identity; movement inclusive of confronting truth 
that will in turn produce an openness to change and transformation. After what was 
discovered in the first session, the three points in the form of definitions were undeniably 
clear. The group could clearly see their reality was reliving the past and not focused on 
their present. To help generate more discussion and bring practical application to what 
was learned through those definitions, the researcher facilitated an exercise. 

Before completing the exercise, the researcher offered and additional definition, 
introduced two theories and gave instructions for the written portion of the exercise. The 
theories and the instructions given were as follows: 

Family System: 


A family 1s a system tn which each member had a role to play and rules to respect. 


*James M. Gustafson, Treasure In Earthen Vessels: The Church as a Human Community (New 
York, NY: Harper Brothers, 1961), 72. 


“Herbert Anderson and Edward Foley, Mighty Stories, Dangerous Rituals (San Francisco, CA: 
Jossey-Bass, 1998), 18. 
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Members of the system are expected to respond to each other in a certain way 
according to their role, which is determined by relationship agreements. Within 
the boundaries of the system, patterns develop as certain family member's 
behavior is caused by and causes other family member's behaviors in predictable 
ways. Maintaining the same pattern of behaviors within a system may lead to 
balance in the family system, but also to dysfunction.” 

Loss of Assumptive World: 


A theory associated with grief. “Assumptive worlds are constant internal 
constructs, and change is the disruption of the constancy of these constructs. 
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These theories, one of which was mentioned on the pre-seminar survey, showed how 
theories associated with family and loss can be applied to their experience with the 
church. It shows the church too is a family system and within that system there are roles 
each member plays; roles affecting others’ roles and they way in which they live them 
out. 

The assumptive worlds of COF and GUMC were based on how their churches 
operated in ministry. Chapter one informs the reader of the differences in their 
demographics and style of worship and when there is a loss of the way ministry had been 
for them, that is trauma. Not only can loss be applied to operation in ministry but also to 
COF’s loss of their church in its entirety and GUMC’s loss of their intent to build a new 
multi-sight facility. 

For the written exercise, the group was introduced to the development of a 
genogram. 

Genogram: 

In social work, genograms are used to give a picture of the relationships within a 


family. It 1s “a family tree that comes alive. Families are complex systems that 
interact with other communities and kin groups, of which they are a part of, and 


“http://www.genopro.com/genogram/family-systems-theory, accessed February 9, 2015. 


“Jeffrey Kauffman, ed., The Series in Trauma and Loss: Loss of Assumptive World: A Theory of 
Traumatic Loss (New York, NY: Brunner-Routledge, 2002), 2. 
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they cannot be fully understood without the wider context in which they live. 
Genograms contain a wealth of information on the families represented because 
they allow you to illustrate not only how members of a family tree relate to each 
other, but how they are a product of their time, by their behaviors, friendships, 
and many more.” 


The following diagram gives an example of basic symbols used to construct a genogram: 


Genogram Symbols 


we (\ 
Pr. 2 e | 
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Maie Female Gender Pet Adopted Foster Pregnancy Mis- Abortion Death Twins identical twins 
unknown child child carriage 


The instructions for constructing two types of genograms were given; one genogram 
reflecting their family of origin and another reflecting their spiritual family or families. 
Application: 
There will be two genograms created in this exercise. One will to show a picture 
of your natural family (minimum three generations if possible) and the second to 
show a picture of you spiritual journey (church families). 
There was one symbol introduced that is not showing on the above diagram and it is a 
squiggly line connecting one individual to another. The squiggly line represents tension 
in the relationship. For instance, a circle represents the female parent and a square 
represents the male parent. As seen above, the vertical lines show the children of those 
parents. A straight solid line represents a good relationship but a squiggly line represents 
tension. The lines can connect sibling to sibling as well; these lines show the health of the 


relationships within the family. The squiggly line is what sparked the most conversation 


during the session. 


‘www.genopro.com/genogram/family-systems-theory, accessed February 9, 2015. 
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The result of the exercise was shocking to the researcher in that the participants 
were extremely excited about it and anxious to, not only show their genograms, but to 
discuss them in detail. What was most interesting was their transparency about their 
families of origin. They readily discussed relationships with family members, strained 
relationships in particular, and how those relationships affected their interaction with 
their church family. To the researcher’s surprise, the participants spent more time 
discussing their family of origin and it’s affects on their relationships in the church than 
they did their church families of which they have been a part. 

Not only was awareness brought to their relationships and the behavior resulting 
from those relationships, but they, for the first time, viewed their experiences as a loss; a 
traumatic event; COF’s loss of their church and GUMC’s loss of their intent to build. 
Recognizing and accepting loss was a major step toward healing for them as individuals, 
as individual church groups and as one group together. It revealed their insecurities, their 
defense mechanisms and their assumptions about each other. Within their revelation 
however, bonds were formed and trust was re-established. 

It was the researcher’s goal to introduce the exercise as a way to provoke 
discussion surrounding church family relationships but what the researcher did not 
anticipate was the revelation they stumbled upon as it pertained to the relationships with 
individuals in their family. It served as an awakening for some and they immediately 
made the correlation between behaviors in their family of origin to behaviors in their 


church family. 
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The third session, We Are Family: The Focus of the Church and the Result of the 
Focus introduced foundational scriptures for the project; scriptures speaking directly to 
unity in the church. The focus of the church is God and the result of that focus is unity. 
The scriptures, discussed in chapter two, are again as follows: 


The Focus of the Church—Zephaniah 3:9-10 


” At that time I will change the speech of the peoples to a pure speech, that all of 
them may call on the name of the Lord and serve him with one accord. 

From beyond the rivers of Ethiopia my suppliants, my scattered ones, shall 
bring my offering. 


The Result of the Focus—Ephesians 2:19-22 


So then you are no longer strangers and aliens, but you are citizens with the 
saints and also members of the household of God, ”° built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, with Christ Jesus himself as the cornerstone. 7! In him 
the whole structure is joined together and grows into a holy temple in the Lord; 
72 in whom you also are built together spiritually into a dwelling place for God. 


The points of discussion are as follows: 

e What is the main point of Zephaniah? 

e What is the main point of Ephesians? 

e How do these scriptures tie into the church’s identity? 
The researcher distributed the handouts with the above content and upon the participants 
reading of the passages, the researcher initiated the discussion about the scriptures. The 
researcher pointed to the history within the Zephaniah text along with the theme of the 
text; the theme being God’s anger resulting from the loss of God’s people’s focus. God 
was their foundation and the people had strayed away from their foundation in God and 
pursued other gods; gods they observed other people pursuing. When focus on God is 
lost, “pure speech” is lost. 

The concept of “pure speech” was placed in the context of the church today and 


relayed to the participants in a way that would enable them to see how their reality, at 


times, had been a loss of “pure speech.” And the result of a loss of “pure speech” for the 
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church today can be a loss of desire to do what it takes to grow; to be stretched and to 
have beliefs, cultures and assumptions challenged. 

For the Ephesians text, the researcher again introduced the history within the text 
and the theme of the text. The theme of the text is directly related to the theme of this 
project; that being a unified family. The Gentiles, outsiders if you will, were considered 
aliens because they were not the original members of God’s family but it was God who 
declared their citizenship and made them one with the Jews. A critical point given to the 
group was the perception GUMC had of COF. Because there was no strategic plan for a 
merge nor were there any tools associated with a merge applied to their unintentional 
merge, COF, to their own admission, felt like aliens. The researcher pointed out the 
following: It is common for someone to be considered an alien or foreigner; especially 
when they don’t easily conform to the way things are usually done. 

The COF group, by their own admission, understood their becoming a member of 
GUMC as opposed to merging with GUMC did not afford them the opportunity to 
express their thoughts, gifts and talents in a way that would have been considered within 
the context of a merge however, they felt there was a lack of sensitivity shown on the part 
of GUMC despite know COF had been disband. 

Introduced in this session was the idea of a singular focus on God; seeing God as 
the ultimate parent and standard of the family of God. With the focus solely on God and 
God’s declaration of there no longer being a divide between Jew and Gentile, the church 
today could now see themselves as one unified body in Christ; in essence, a healthy 


family. The way in which this is accomplished is by: 


Gs, 


e Continuous study of God’s word and God’s plan for God’s church 
e Worshipping the one true God for who God is and for providing a way for all, 
even with differences, to be part of God’s family 

e Offering God and God’s people our service 

Applying scripture to what had been introduced in sessions one and two served to 
give further insight on how focus contributes to actions and behavior. If the two groups 
were focused on their individual pasts as a congregation, they would lose their focus on 
God and God’s intent for the church. Giving biblical support for God’s intent for unity 
was paramount. While the participants knew the church is a family, they did not realize to 
what extent God’s desires unity within God’s family. It served as a reminder of why 
God’s people are God’s people and their purpose in God’s church. 

The final session of the seminar series, Conclusion: Post-Seminar Survey; What 

Have You Learned, served as a recap and final discussion of previous sessions, applying 
what the group had learned and creating a way to share what they learned with the rest of 
the congregation. Prior to the discussion, the group was given the post-seminar survey. 
The survey included the same questions as the pre-seminar survey: 

1. What church were you a member of or affiliated with before 2009? 

2. Do you know what year Gethsemane UMC was founded? 

3. Do you know what year Community of Faith was founded? 

4. Do you know what the phrase, “The Loss of Assumptive World” means? 

5. Who is the head of the church? 
By the time of the final session, there were four participants as opposed to the original 
number, which were five. The results were as follows: 

e Question #1 


o Two participants were affiliated with GUMC 
o Two participants were affiliated with COF 
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¢ Question #2 
o Three participants answered “Yes” 
o One participant answered “Yes” but answered 1930 instead of 1830 


¢ Question #3 
o Four participants answered “Yes” 


© Question #4 
© Four participants answered “Yes” 


e Question #5 
o Four participants answered “Christ” 


The post-seminar survey shows the participants learned and internalized the information 
shared in each session. For dates and concepts to be internalized and recited, it could be 
assumed there was a genuine interest in learning foundational history as well as concepts 
related to their journey toward becoming one. 
For the discussion component of the last seminar session, the question was asked, 
what have you learned? The responses were as follows: 
e Family origin really does parallel church family... we do at church what we do at 
home 
e We are where we’re supposed to be and the people who are here (in the group) are 
the one intended to hear the message 
e What happened with the unintended merge was not the congregations’ fault 
e There would never be a “do-over,” they have to move forward from where they 
are 
The revelation the participants experienced was undeniable. The participants were 
excited, amazed, a bit saddened and encouraged. They all agreed that one’s experience 
with their family of origin greatly affects their interaction with their church family; 
problem solving skills learned, or not learned, in the home directly affect problem solving 
outside of the home. The COF group discussed their initial experience with GUMC after 


GUMC moved into the building COF once occupied. The COF group, after finding their 


church had been closed and disband, found the GUMC group discarding items while 
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COF was operational; they said they were hurt and put on the defense because they could 
not understand why useful items would be thrown away. They described the experience 
in light of a foreclosure; one in which the owner is locked out of the house with no 
opportunity to retrieve their belongings. And after that experience, the COF group 
explained their perception was the way they did ministry was not fully welcomed when 
they became a part of GUMC. 

The GUMC’s group’s response to the COF group was compassion and apologetic. 
At one time in a session the GUMC group explained they had not seen COF’s experience 
as a loss and though they would have no problem finding another church to attend. The 
GUMC group, after hearing the COF group, understood their perspective and empathized 
with them instead of assuming they had not been affected by their loss. 

What was also paramount in the last session was the revelation that the tension 
arising from the unintentional merge was not their fault. They realized some of their 
behavior was due to their assumptions about each other and, in some cases, due to 
blaming each other for what did or did not happen between the two of them. Discovering 
their misplaced anger, frustration and lack of trust was directly related to their 
misunderstanding and assumptions, opened the door to discovering a new identity. 

The participants were so impacted by their experience in the group that they asked 
the researcher/pastor if she could offer the seminar another time. They believed the entire 
congregation should learn what they learned in order to move forward. The researcher in 
turn suggested the group present what they learned to the congregation by way ofa 


formal presentation. The group was not sure they were ready to share themselves, but felt 
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it would be beneficial if the congregation at large could hear and learn what they heard 
and learned. 

The researcher found through the process of facilitating the seminars that a 
qualitative research methodology gives way for the researcher to be enlightened and learn 
far more than is learned through traditional research methods. This is most beneficial in 
this context in particular because the researcher, also pastor, will be in a position to 
embark upon the discovery of a new identity with the people. And what the researcher 
found was she hoped to find and that is, history impacts the present and affects future 
growth. The surveys showed the lack of knowledge of each church’s basic foundational 
history; history that helped explain who they were. The discussion following the survey 
brought to light the assumption both groups carried for many years and how those 
assumptions contributed to their actions and behavior; actions and behavior that 
prohibited, in may way, true unity. The seminar fulfilled its purpose and that purpose was 
to bring awareness of the past, the impact of that past on the present and future therefore 


opening the door to the path of healing and ultimately a healthy blended family. 


Conclusion 

In Martin Luther King, Jr.’s book Strength to Love he talks about “shattered 
dreams.” When dreams are shattered, hope is diminished and the diminishing of hope 
greatly affects the ability to see God’s intent for God’s people. King said, 


Another common reaction by persons experiencing the blighting of hope is 
to withdraw completely into themselves and to become absolute introverts. 
No one is permitted to enter into their lives and they refuse to enter into 
the lives of others. Such persons give up the struggle of life, lose their zest 
for living, and attempt to escape by lifting their minds to a transcendent 
realm of cold indifference. Detachment is the word which best describes 
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them. Too unconcerned to love and too passionless to hate, too indifferent 

to experience joy and too cold to experience sorrow, they are neither dead 

nor alive; they merely exist.* 
During one of the sessions of the seminar, the group asked the researcher/pastor, “What 
do you see?” The researcher’s response was similar to of that of Dr. King; a loss of 
passion and zeal and behavior that displays tolerance but not genuine unity. The 
unintentional merge had taken such a toll on the people that they lost their passion for the 
church. The divide that existed was clear to the researcher but was not clear to the 
congregation; the seminar presented an opportunity for their clarity. 

The goal of this project, from beginning to end, was to bring awareness that 
would give clarity, initiate healing and begin the process of two congregations 
discovering their identity and truly becoming one; the researcher believes this was 
accomplished. 

While this project was birthed out of the author’s experience with and observation 
of the church she pastor’s, it is a project that could be applied to ministry groups as well 
as families. The tools applied to merging two congregations are tools that can be used to 
bring unity to groups who may be suffering from abrupt change, transition or loss 
because the goal for God’s people is awareness, healing and unity. The beginning chapter 
of this project shows the intersection of one’s family of origin with one’s church family. 
The author’s personal experience growing up in a blended family, and living with her 
husband and children in the context of a blended family now, give the parallel to God’s 
family. God’s standard is the standard to focus upon, as evidenced in the biblical 


discussion, and it is that focus that enables God’s family to operate in unity. 


’Martin Luther King, Jr., Strength to Love (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1963), 89. 
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History will always play a major role in any individual’s life and the life of the 
church. Knowledge of history provides insight and informs their actions and behaviors; 
so it is with blended families of sigh The Methodist church has a long history of 
merges and within those merges, the subject of who one entity claimed to be verses who 
the other entity claimed to be was undoubtedly a factor in the process of the merge. The 
past informs the present but it can also stunt growth. To accomplish the goal of unity and 
a healthy congregation, the past must have its proper place and perspective. “In 
emotionally healthy churches, people understand how their past affects their present 
ability to love Christ and other.”” 

There are varying theological approaches to matters of the church but in matters 
of awareness and healing, pastoral care offers the necessary tools to facilitate that 
awareness and healing. Individual and group sessions provide an opportunity for people 
to express their thoughts, fears, anger, assumptions and desires and it enables them to 
embark upon a path of unity. 

One disappointing factor the author found was the lack of resources available to 
churches that would help guide the process of merging. Whether intentional or not, it is 
critical to have tools in place to help facilitate the process of a merge. Anytime two or 
more entities that are different come together, there must be a process to guide the merge; 
merging of ideas, merging of styles of worship, merging of cultures, merging of 
congregations. If churches are left to themselves to maneuver through the process of 
discovering who they are together, incorrect assumptions and improper perspective is 
likely. 


*Peter Scazzero with Warren Bird, The Emotionally Health Church: A Strategy for Discipleship 
that Actually Changes Lives (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2010), 90. 
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“Discovering a New Identity; The Encounter of Two Congregations Becoming 
One,” has been a project full of enlightenment, surprises and major accomplishments. It 
is the author’s hope that those who read it will see the value in a guided process toward 
merges. Though the context of this project was not involved in a planned intentional 
merge, this project shows how the development and application of tools used in a planned 
intentional merge could have been beneficial. 

Beyond a shadow of a doubt, the participants of the group have been transformed. 
Through their transformation, it is the author’s believe that what they have experienced 
will spread to those who remain in the congregation and to those who are to come. 
Acknowledging and respecting their past while confronting their present reality in order 
to move toward a unified “family of God” is well underway and with this, an identity 


representative of who they together will be accomplished. 
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